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HARD AS OAK. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever. Burns. 
_WueEn Mr. Ainaleigh arrived at his hotel he found 
his friend waiting for him. 

Charlie Eldon had been a college chum of 
Robert's, and was abiving for the medical profes- 
sion in the collegeat Edinburgh. He was a man of 
a different’ stamp to Ainsleigh. Though younger 
than his friend by two years, he in reality looked 
older, for his face wore an habitual expression of 
sternness. Amongst his fellow-students he was 
accounted clever but eccentric. He worked hard, 
and had passed several successful examinations in 
various boreal ery cersen: sae aa — to 
ignore e t partook a @ charac- 
ter of sentiment, He said the sentimentalists were 

ilksops.. His nature was hard and practical. It 
was his ambition to be thought a thorough mattor- 
of-fact person.. He boasted that he had never read 
@ line of poetry in his life. He once tried to get 
through one of Scott’s works, but failed. He was 
wont to say that a column of newspaper financial 
statistics had more interest for him than any work 
the great Scottish novelist ever penned. He pro- 
fessed to hate flowers and maintained that music 
was a study fit only for women. It was a favourite 
theory of his that much of the physical degeneration 
of the human race was due to enormous increase 
in literary productions, He said that before the 
masses were enabled to obtain books and papers 
they paid attention to outdoor exercise andathletics ; 
now they read, to the total neglect of those things 
which were conducive to bodily health. 

He wasa noted athlete himself, and prided himself 
on his well-developed muscles and powers of en- 
durance. He was very abstemious as far as drinking 
was concerned. The indulgences of the table never 
carried him beyond claret, and he limited himself 
in that. He waza great eater, however, and an in- 


[THE SEARCH REWARDED.] 


veterate smoker. The weed, he would say, was his 
only weakness. In the matter of pipes he flattered 
himself he was a connoisseur. At his chambers he 
had a large collection of pipes from all parts of the 
world, There was scarcely a known description but 
what was represented, while some of his specimens 
were very old and curious. 

In his apartments he smoked a very large and 
elaborate meerschaum. It had been made expressly 
for him from his own design. ‘The carving on tie 
stem and bowl represe:utel a dissecting-table. On 
it was laid the body of a very beautiful woman, A 
doctor stood over her, and had just inserted a 
scalpel into her avm. Auother person was turning 
away in sorrow at the thought of such a beautiful 
figure being destroyed by the dissecting knife. 

Charlie was pleased to ca!) this an allegorical 
group, representing “ the triumph of science over 
sentiment,” i.e. nonsense. 

Bat though Charlie Eldon was peculiar in respect 
to the opinions he held he was by no means a bad 
fellow, and he had a good deal of rugged kindness 
in his nature. He was very jealous of his word, 
when once pledged, and, be it said to his honour, 
he had never been known to break a promiso, It 
had been arranged by the friends that they were to 
have six weeks’ holiday and to go on a walkinz tour 
through the Highlands. 

* Well, old fellow,” he exclaimed, as he grasped 
his friend’s hand and shook it warmly, “ you’ve been 
a long time getting up from the station, or else your 
train was very late.” 

“The train was punctual enough,” was Robert's 
answer, “but a peculiar circumstance detanied me.” 

“None of your little affairs of gallantry, I hope.” 

“ Well, no, not exactly ; rather practical. But I 
must wash first, and you shall hear the story ovor 
breakfast. Just order some beefsteaks and fish, 
Charlie, for I’m very hungry.” 

Then resigning himself to the guidance of the 
**boots” Robert went upstairs to his room, while 
Eldon adjourned to the breakfast-room, and having 
given the necessary orders lie betook himself to the 
perusal of his favourite “ money article” in the 
daily piper. 
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Robert having indulged in the luxury of a bath, 
which brought a fine glow of health into his face, 
and brushed and combed and pomatumed himself, 
until he looked like what he realiy was, a fine, hand- 
some, manly young fellow, and, further, having 
adorned his person with the whitest of shirts, 
fastened with opal studs, and having arrayed him- 
self in @ gray tourist suit, he descended to the 
breakfast-room, fully prepared todo ample justice 
to the meal. 

“ Well, Charlie, my boy, and what's the best news ?” 

“ Nothing very startling, that I see. Therw’s a 
slight fall in’ Erie’s’ and the bank-rate has ad- 
vanced.” 

“ Confound it! old fellow, have you nothing more 
interesting to tell me than thit? I was in hopes I 
had left the region of newspapers behind in London. 
I am out fora holiday, and am for the time being 
indifferent both to Erie shares and bank-rates. 
Why, it’s twelve months this very month since we 
saw each other! Surely you must have a fund of 
news ?” 

** No, no, Idon’t know that I have—do yon take 
fat with your steak? I have worked very hard, in 
other respects the year has been rather a humirum 
one with nie. Pour the coffee ont, Robert. Young 
Hinton—you knew him, of course—yes, I'll take an 
egg—he was at College with us during onr first 
term—no, butter, thank yon—well, he was married 
the other day. Stupid ‘fellow, only twenty-six— 
some milk please.” 

Robert paused in the act of conveying a juicy 
morsel to his mouth, that he might indalge in a fit 
of laughter at the solemn manner in which his friend 
had announced Hinton’s marriage. 

“* Why, you are so lugubrious that one would think 
that the poor fellow had committed suicide instead 
of becoming & happy Benedict.” 

“Happy Benedict! Pshaw! Better perhaps if 
he had committed suicide. A fellow has no basiuess 
to marry until he is at least’ thirty-five. He begins 
to know his own mind then, and is capable of ruling 
a wife. Besides, Hinton’s a milksop ; there is too 
much of the romance and too little of the practical] 
in his nature.” 
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“ Really, Charlie, youaretoo severe. Hinton hag 

a good deal of fine feeling and tendernegs in hig. eom- 
osition.” 

a Fine feeling; fiddlededee! A good deal of tender 

nonsense, you should say. W hy, the fellow wonjd 

faint if he were compelled to stick a pin through a 

dead butterfly.” . 

‘Tne coversation was here interrapted by the en- 
trance ofa waiter, who asked which of the gentle- 
meh was Mr. Ainsleigh. 

- “ Phat ig my name,” said Robert. 

“ A telegram for you, sir.” 

** Hullo! nothing the matter, I hope ?”’ said Eldon. 

“Oh, no; a little affair I meant to have told you 
of. Excuse me for a minute.” 

Robert hurriedly tore open the envelope and read 
the message : 

‘I do not know my daughter's address. She 
promised to communicate it on arrival. Pray try 
and find her out, for the poor child will be distracted 
when she discovers her loss.” 

‘“‘ That’s unfortunate,” muttered Robert, as he put 
the paper into his pocket. 

‘‘ What is unfortunate?” asked his companion, 
* But come, finish your breakfast, and we will tal 
alterwards. It doesn’t seem to be a matter of very 
serions importance.” 

“T cannot eatanything more, thank you, For to 
& person in whom I am interested the master is 
serious and of importanee, and this telegraphigmes- 
sage has-quite taken away my appetite,” 

Ainsleigh rose, and crossing over fo the window 
stared owt into the busy street a if ho though) 
it was probable he gee hor, - 

: @ousider the matter of sufficient 
importanee to: 36 te affect hie ite, aud go 
acre hei igs a orosmag to where 

That being TORR, 
his friend still he ior pe ehaiva up to 
tho window, 


of the 


Really 


wast antaeataen ig ee wrgent that I aboald 


‘that’s night; no ‘tao griev . nee P 
But cuppeas Wp eb meth), ‘Pnevearecheicn, ] 
can recommepd they,’ 

soot Maat excponmneg Teanmel smakest pen 
ent. 


As you like, Whiter, ‘= light, plasao, ‘Thank 


Eldon having lighted hip gigar te hie satisfaction, 
uffed out ys of Ae smoke, and-Jeaning 
ack in his chair waited for his friend to speak. 

“I am in a little difficulty, and I shall be glad of 

your assistange,’’ Robert said, ut last, 

* Pray command me if | can be,of service, But 
try a cigar. The sctilement of difficult points is 
always assisted by smoke. [hat’s right,” as Rovers 
took the proffezxed cigar-case and proceeded to pierce 
the end of a fine Havannah, “ rewember you areout 
for a holiday, and are supposed 'to have left your 
cares in London, Well, proceed; 1’m,all ears.’ 

“ The aflair may be briefly told, I hada travel- 
ling-companion last night, a lady ——” 

kidon paffed vigorously at hia cigar, until he was 
fairly enveloped in smoke, 

‘She was very young and very pretty.” 

_ “ Bob, suppose we havea stroll to Arthur’s seat,” 
interrupted his friend ag he rose, “'Puere’s a fine 
breeze blowing, it will freshen, you up,” 

“1 must ask you tu listen to me, Charlie; or if 
you prefer to go ont you must, go aluge,” 

Eldvn resumed his seat, 

**T really meant no, offence,” he said ; “ but you 
koow my dislike for such matters, However, go Qn; 
i'll listen to you,” , 

“If you would not be so impetuous,” Robert re- 
marked, with a little sarcasm in his, tone, “ we 
should get on better. Brietly then, the affair is this: 
My companion wasa young girl, coming to EBdza- 
burgh to fulfil an engagement with an opara troupe, 
Her mother saw her off at the station, and asked 
me to look after her child, for she was quite inex- 
perienced. I promised todo so, and realized my 
promise to the best of my abiiity. I aseertajned 
this on the journey, that the poor young lady had 
been driven through straightened circumstances, 
and with the very laudable intention of being able 
to assist her family, to accept an engagement as, 
chorus singer at two guineas a week. 1 fear, how- 
ever, that she has got into bad hands, Atter she 
had left the station |. discovered in the,carriage an 
euvelope contaimng a five-pound note. From what 
she told me | know that this money was all she 
possessed, and that it would have to maintain her 
for five weeks, Here gre the letter and telegram, 
they will explain themselyes, Read them.” 

Ving read the letter, the address gp the enve- 
lope and telegram, Charlie handed them back with 


om we doen ‘elem tone, sediieneenienar laa 
your trouble, » oe if in one 
ot ae nh Sekt aa 


th 
enamten, ' 
on-. 
: lq leas. ¢ 
found it! thig to plok of the 
most sevioug uw de, 
liberately disansschy © wit doyan, | baw 


a pegective™ Hiamph,” and wentas wigh hig smoking 


h agai ‘ } 
“ow there are two things I should liketodo,” 
continued Robert.: ‘‘ They are: rescus this young 


women, the fron into which ; Rave reason tq 
believe sho ‘has fallei, and return the monéy to her 
immediately.” 


There wasa pause. Eldon puffed thesmakefrom 
his mouth very deliberately, and watched it curl 
upward and upward towards lie ceiling. And having 
allowed some minutes to elapse, during which Ro- 
bert waited patiently, he spoke. ‘ 

“Tt occurs to me that of your ‘ two things’ the 
first is mere sentiment, totally impracticable, and 
therefore must be dismigsed. Yowhave no authority 
to act, and are a stranger to the girl. The second 
is a matter of duty.” We muat endeavour to find 
her out and peturn the money, That being dope: 


“T am afraid that willbe a difficult matter. But 
you eet nO meaus by whick we can trace her.” 

“= is y easy,”’ was the answer, 
‘Pho lester is signed with the initials ‘ ” no 
doubt those of the proprietor of this troupe. Tho 
movements of an Eaglish opera troupe travelling 
through the country may be easily traved. fetus 
find —— name by which the troape is known,” 

Ww ” 


* Don’t be impatient, Waiter f” 
bs Sir. » ; 


- # 

“ Do kuow of an English opera company af 
selatabtenrelliog in Segbiand 2”. 

‘“ Ap opera coupany ? No, giv, Sat our maneger 

4 & Feet Ladalre-Goom peruapa he may. TU ask 

Te atew.ntinuton the man rebarued|with the in- 

at present in ie bene. 

Bat "t know where they were logated, ‘Ine 

io was Dunofepgline, 


ever Mike 
oat wild ve able to yive 
Wor. Y - 
“~$n- the course of a quarter-of.au-hour the friends 
stood at the bar of this house. Professionals in vari- 
ous stages of seediness, were loiling about. ‘ne 


| walls of the place were covered wita portraits of 


theatrieal oelebcities, 

“Do you kuow anything of Rabini’s Opera Com: 
any?” Eldon asked, addressing Bimself to ‘the 
audlo: 

“ Well, a little,” was the somewhatjeautious an- 
swer, *i’makind of agent for them, andauthorized 
to receive letters aud wessages. Can L coavey any- 
thing for you ?”’ . 

© No, thank you. Butif you can inform me where 
the proprietor lives I snouid esteem the igformatiqn 
@ favour.” 

‘I really don’t know. In facts T don't believe he 
is in Edinburgh.” , 

* Yes, he is,” chimed in a shabby-looking man, 
who was sittiug on the top of a barrel smoking a 
short pipe. * Old Jack’s made a-find in London, A 
young woman, Never oat before He says her 
voice will make his fortune. Sie came down by the 
9°30 train last nigot. te Came over to meet her, and 
takes her back to Pertu tuis evening. Sly old fox 
is Jack, I suppose be. was afraid to wast bis night- 
ingale alone in Kdiaburgn. He mizat have Joss 


The pulsations of Robert Ainmsleigh's heart 
quickened and his face burned as he neard this, 
but he did not speak, . 

“Will you nave something to drigk?"—this to 
the shabby man ou tue barve:—asked Cuarlie,as he 
proceded to Jight unotuer cigar. 

* Thank you, six.” 

* What shall it be ?” 

“Well, tuank yuu, I'll have a little soda and 


brandy. 

The shabby man hal been drinking small beer 
out of a pewter measure, When he nad taken a 
deep draught of the effurvescing beverage, and re- 
placed the glass upou tae coucter with a grunt of 
extreme satisfaction, gnd wiped his dripping 
moustache with a very dirty handkercuief, he re- 
marked : : 

“Tt is quitea treat, to taste the old drink again.” 

When tue shabby man had once more settied him. 
self comfortably on th» top of the barrel and ree 





ligated his pipe Charlie said: 


any nay will have endes, and Fou must cdisntiss } 


“Do I understand ¢hat thé‘ Old Jéck’ you speak 
Lof igpte. Keppiniy the proprietor of the company in 


* Well, that’s his poieteett name, you know. 

‘He, erlis)birggelf Adolphe Rubini, but his real name 

‘is “Juck Smith. Twenty years ago he and I 

were cronies and used’'to together with 
s 2 


W, “ 
pany. Jack always had good voice, and he went 
in for cultivation. Then bemanaged to marry Ethel 
Brennan. Shehad been singing for many years,and 
was ancient then; but she had some money. Some- 
how Jack’s always contrived to do better than I.” 
This mournful reflection caused the shabby man 
to make another appeal to the glass for solace, and 
apparently having derived it there‘rom he wasabout 
to run off some more pages of his Own and Jack’s 
life’s history, but Charlie interrupted him, 
» “Perhaps you can inform me where Mr, Rubini 
ig staying at present.” 
“At his hotel,” and the shabby man grinned un- 
pleneengix. ‘* Jack’s very fond of talking about ‘his 
tel, 
“And may I inquire where *hie hotel’ is. 


eae es ae 


tion, 
tlie Stato Nc da 





in 
wp the 
mot vusg far from the beuse in which 


ne ie 
ned m 
» be pativat,” ho whispered. 
code Pore glass was empty, Ik was 








T ‘with « bow and thanks Bidon 
scant $10 much to the shabay man’s 
reid rt the samie payment would have con- 

nued 


iniormation about hie *Ola 
diseovered,. 


tue yo see 
Was weikten Sastrcons 









me in me hour. thea good morning.” 
£idon sauntered away, and Aiusleigh stood for a 
few moments looking down the dirty court. He 
felt that the step he was about to take would in 
some measure influence his future life. ‘The inci- 


dent initsalf was\gommonplaca enpugh., He was in 
possession of some lost money ; he been to a 
little trouble to_find the owner. Having dis- 


covered her it oily remained for him to restore 


| the property and, ag far 43 he was concerned, the 


matter should end. 

Should, but woubdit? Hewas datuitively con- 
vinced that it would not, 

He walked to MePhersor’s Coffee House; he 
pushed the door and it opened: ‘Dae place was 
host wniaviting—~dark, dingy, ead ibl-emelling. A 
siatternly woman éourronted #im in tie. 

“Whe may you be seeking, sir?” she asted. 

*} wish to see Myvi Rabini, I waderstand be has 
pe ents here.’ sk “ph 

“Quite eorreot, come way.”*: 

He followed his imto ‘a small and poorly 
furnished roow. Tren-she lefthim. A newspaper 
0 pected manags 


An advertisement attracted hie attention. It 
was headed, ‘* Rubini’s Celebrated Opera Company. 
Thy paper was Seoteh journal, and bore the pre- 
vious day’a date. : 
ara poe pone i f. ae would 

cele soprano singer from: lon, 
have the honour of making her first appearance on 
Saturday nexs. 

Could this Miss Flora Lene be the Mary Holm- 
wood who had been his travelling companion on the 
previous evening? he thought, Hie meditation was 
interrupted. 

“ You wished to see me, sir, I believe ?” 

Robert turned quickly round, asd be was face 
to face with the man who had met Jiise Molm~ 


wood. 

“Mr, Adolphe Rebini, I presume?” 

oe is mo sic; who. have f the honow? 
of addressing ?”" 
wis = Ainsleigh, of Ainsleigh Hall Richmond, 

jondon, 

“ and to what am T imiebted for this viet, Mr. 

Ainsleigh ?” Rubini asked, aa he motioned bis 





visitor to take a chair. 
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“T wish to see'a young lady whois im your.care 
A Miss Mary Holmwood.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, sir,” interrupted Rubini. “I. know 
no such person, that is, to speak professio: | 
presume you mean my new. soprano, Miss Fi 
Leno.” 

“'T’he lady I wish to see is the one you met at the 
station this morning. She is from London.” 

“ Precisely. But I fear she cannot see you at 
present. CanT re any message ?” 

“No, thank you. I mist see her mysélf. T wish 
to return some monéy to’ her that I found ‘ih the 
carriage in ‘which she travelled.” 

“Ah, the five-pound note?” excidimed Rubini. 
“The girl’s done nothing but fame about it since 
she came in.”* , 

Robert felt extremely annoyed at the disrespect 
fol manner in which this fellow spoke of Miss 
Holmwood, and hie dislike forthe man imereased 
every minute. 

* | shall feel obliged if you will announee me ‘to 
the lady,” he said, somewhat haughtily. 

The sinister face of Rubini darkened a little. 

‘‘T take it for granted that.your only business is 
to return the money,” he said, 

“ : have no other business with Misa Holm: 
wood.” 

“Then you had better give me the note and I will 
take it to her,’”’ 

“You will pardon my candour, Mr. Rubini, but I 
shall. do nothing of the kind.” 

Rubini. bit his lip.te .concgal his annoyance, and 
the expression of his face bespoke a feeling for 
Robert the reverse of friendly, 

“You are a very obstinate young man,” he re- 
marked, 

‘I am when occasion reqnires,’’ was the answer. | 

“ You would scarcely be surprised at my caution,” | 
Rubini continued, “ if you knew. the trouble I have 
had to. get the girl here, By the way are you con- 
nected with the family?” 

“No. Lam a total stranger” 

“So much the better. ‘This girl has a magnifi- | 
cent mezzo-soprano Voice, and I have undertaken to 
bring her out. She signet! a three years’ engage- 
ment with me a month ago; and since then her 
friends have done all'they could to‘persuade hernot | 
to come. As I am paying herwell, and haveaiready 
made .@ considerable advance, for her mother is ina 
state bordering on ‘pauperism, I was obliged ‘to 
threaten legal proceedings.” 

Robert's contempt and disgust for this man grew | 
stronger and stronger. He felt sure that he was a 
crafty knave, who would rehder Mary Holmoed’s | 
life one of misery. 

Rubini rang a handbell that was on the table. 

The slatternly woman. a in answer to the 
summons. 

“Show this gentleman.up to Miss, Leno’s room,” 
was Rubini’s order. “ You will not detaia the girl 
long, I suppose,” he said, addressing Robert. “ She 
is very tired, and I have advised her to lie down, as 
she will have to,journey to Perth to-night.” 

‘“* My stay I do not doubt will be very short,” was 
Robert's reply, as he followed the woman ont of the 
room. \ 

She led the way up.a flight of stone steps until 
she reached a landing that was in total darkness. 

“Tf you Will wait a minute, sir, I'll tell the young 
lady she’s wanted.” 

Robert stood still, and the woman advancsil a: 
little, knocked at, and opened & door. 

. If you please, miss, a gentleman wishes’ to“see'! 

iu. 

“ A gentleman wishes to seeme? “Who is it?” 

Before the woman:could answer Robert stepped 
forward, for-he eould see through ‘the open doorway! 
that Miss Hclmaiwood'was seated at the table writ- 


ing. 

“* Pardon this intrasion, Miss Holmwood,” he eauid, 
removing his hat and politely‘ bowing, 
' She rose hurriedly from her seat:as he entered, 
and he saw that she was a little agitated. ‘ 

‘The woman retired. 

Really, M:.—— exouse me, I have iforgetten your’ 
name.’ 

“ Robert Ainsleigh,; mias.” 

“Really, Mr. Ainsleigh, you are. the very last 
preys lL expected to see, Pray -how did. you. find 
me 


“ No very difficult task. Your employer seemsto 
be pretty well known, and afew ingniries were, al 
% were necessary. But:pray resume your seat.” 
She did as he requested her, and he took a, seat 
on the opposite side of the table. He noticed when 
he entered that her face was pale, but it was flushed 
now, and her eyes had brightened. He was more- 
over convinced in his own mind that those eyes had 
been dimmed with tears not many minutes ago. But 
this youns woman seemed to possess the power, un- 
usual in a girl of her age, of being abie to conceal 
the real state of Her feelings. - 
“ After wishing you good-bye this morning,” he 


Whdieiness it has. no.donbt caused you, J should say 
that the cironmstance which.bas brought be here was 
fortunate, At-any rate you will ie se for, say- 


ing that your loss is 
“T gather from this, Mr. Ainsleigh, that you have 
the money teen was stupid enough 
arse P’’ 


come to return 
to: drop from 

“Iam say that that is the ofteet of my 
visit, Miss Holmwood. I found the envelope con- 
taining the note and a letter on the seat you 
had left,. ‘I must yeet ilty to having read the 
letter. I opened tt nking I might get ‘your 
Edinburgh address. 

nance the package to her, and she took it 
eagerly. 

Then she said, very earnestly, and there was just 
an almost impe quiver of the lower lip: 


deep obligation to you. Your kindness and atten- 


remember you with respect and gratitude.” 

Robert’s face burned, and he felt that he should 
like to press to his lips that delicate little white 
hand that toyed so daintily with a smallivory paper 
knife. 

“ That reminds me that I have something to re- 
store to you. After getting out. of the station this 
morning I found that I had inadvertently put your 
blue-bordered silk pocket handkerchief into my 
pocket. My carelessness caused me a good deal of 


warded it to you immediately.” 
replied, finding it difficult to repress a smile at*her 
earnestness. \ If.1 dared to hope that such an in- 


you to retain possession of the handkerchief.” 


eloquentthan words eonld have been. ‘She was really 
moved by the kindness of this stranger, Her yonng 
lifedad not ‘been free from sorrow, and his attention 
had made her feel deeply grateful. 
hesitation'she said : : , 

“TI am not quite sure if I shall.do right, but I 
will accept yourgift-and keep it in-remembrance of 
one who has-been very, very to me.” 


Holmwood,” he answered. “1 have done no more 
than I should have done for any one-similarly 


situated,” 
What was it that caused the changed jlook to 


denly stricken by @ sharp and severe pain. She 
opened the lid of her desk and bent her head down 
as if looking for something, but in reality to hide 
her face from him. , 

Keen as was his penetration, however, he failed 
to notice that sometiting he said had been as 
it were a barbed arrow, wounding the sensitiveness 
of this young lady. : 

She quickly recovered her self possession. And 
closing her desk looked at him inquitingly. 

There was an awkward pause. 

His mission being finislied ho felt it his duty to go. 
He arose. 

*“ Asa longer stay on my-part, would be intending 
on your time, Miss Holmwood, { must wish you good 
afternoon.” . 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Atnslei¢h;’’ she said as 
she took his proffered haud, ‘*and permit me ance 
again bo thank. you for the trouble yon. havectaken 
in my behalf.” ' 

“ Pray dow'tmention thatagain,” he answered ; 
“yon have my very best tvishes for your success and 
happiness.” 

He had reaehed theifloor. -Helingered for a mo- 
mentad if andecided whether toi go or not. The 
indedision was but momentiry. He was quick to 
net im casea'of emergency. blis mind was made-up. 
\dde turned back into the room. The young lady 
had resn med her seat at the table, and .prepared to 
continue her writing. She laitl down'the pen again, 
however, as he returned. 

“ Miss Holmwood,” he began, as leaning one 
hand:on the table,and holding his hat in the other, 
he met herigaze steadily.  Jdies Holmtvood, will 
yon-pardon me if Iconfess that you have awakened 
within me more than a passing interest in your 
affaizs? This arises from the fact that yow have 
been pleased to tell.mo a littleof your home life, 
}and my experience tells me that, totally in- 
experienced in the ways of the world, you have en- 
tered ypon a path in life that, to speak in the 
mildest terms, is beset with difficulties and tempta- 
tions. 

He paused as if he wished her to make some 
reply. But she did not speak. She looked at him 
and waited his pleasure. 

“With this preface,” he continied, “ I trust I may 
be permitted to ask you one or tivo questions ; at the 
same time I assure you, on the honour of a gentle- 





continued, “I did not think I should have had the 
pleasure of seeing you again so soon; and, but forthe 


man, that'I am not actuated by rude or idle curio- 
sity:”* 


“ Pray make yourself vy gn that point,” Robert | 


“ MreAinsleigh, you haye placed me under a very | 


tion during thejourney, and the trouble you have. 
taken to restore the money, will always make me | 


uneasiness, and had I known your address I should | 
have made a package of the handkerchief and for- , 


{ 
{ 


significant trifle would find acceptance I would beg | 
|| when I should be able to earn very large sums of 
She looked at him with a.dook that was far more | 


After a little | 
| these letters to mamma, for IT knew she had taken 


“You really overrate my poor services, Miss | 


come into her face ? A lookasif she-had been-sud- | 


\ I wil. 





“I may say, sir, that your assurance is unneces- 
sary,” she answered. ‘I amconvinced that what- 
ever yo motives may be they are honourable ones. 

therefore endeavour to answer you to the best 
of my ability,” 
_‘* First, then, have you any idea of the kind of 
life that a travelling professional leads ?”’ 
“None whatever. I am perfectly ignorant on the 


subject; but I believe it to be a very pleasant 
one.” 


“T am tne to say, Miss Holmwood, that 
that is an illusion wheh [fear will be too quickly 
dispelled.’ 
_.* There I must differ with you, for I think that, 
like mamma, you are prejudiced against the stage.” 
“ By no means prejudiced, but. deeply impressed 
with @ sense of its unfitness as a means of livelihood 
fer & young lady delicately nurtured as you have 
een, 


“ Mr, Ainsleigh, I may be a very inexperieneed 
girl, but I have been taught that itis our duty to 
cheorfully meet the trials of life, and in my 
humble way I am striving to do this. My mamma, 
who once moved in the best society, has been com- 
pelled of late years to turn her musical and 
vocal talents to account on behalf of her family. 
I have watched her health dually giving way 
under the pressure of her arduous duties, until I 
have really felt. ashamed of myself at being unable 
to ender het any assistance. She has.always been 
very proud of voice, and through her it has 

very carefully cultured, Madame Rubini was 
in the habit of visiting our house to practise music 
with mamma. She repeatedly told me that it was 
a sin to let my voice be idle, and that if I would 
consent to bind myself as an apprentice to her hus- 
band for three years I should have two guineas a 
week and she would bring me ont.as.an opera singer, 


money, On my mentioning He to mamma she wept 
bitterly and said she would never give her consent. 
For.some months I did not mention the subject again, 
but madam, who had then left London, continually 
wrote, and urged me to join her. I did not show 


a dislike to Madame Rubini, and would be sure to 
say that she had some self-interested motives in 
thus writing; but I felt. convineed she had not, for 
she had been very kind to me. At last I informed 
mamma that I was determined to accept this 
engagement, and I reminded her that I had reached 
an age when she could no longer exercise any legal 
control over me. Thus pressed she reluctantly gave 
her consent. Madam’s husband was in London at 
the time on business, and had an agreement drawn 
up, and I signed it. I do not think I have been 

uilty of any great disobedience in taking this step, 

or I have been actuated by the sole desire to assist 
mamma and brothers.’’ 

“The principle is very peesraettny, Miss Holm- 
wood,” Robert replied, “‘ but I adhere to my former 
statement that the vocation you have chosen is a 
bad one. Moreover I will take the liberty of saying 
that these Rubinis are perfectly indifferent to your 
interests. They think only of their own. ‘They 
bind you to serve them for three years for the paltry 
salary of two guineas a week, but during the period 
of the so-called apprenticeship they will possibly 
make thousands by > comell 

“Mr. Ainsleigh, I am quite sure you ate doing 
them an injustice, and I beg that you will not 
repeat that assertion.” 

“I really crave your forgivetiess, Miss Holmwood, 
. T have given you offence. I had no intention of 

joing #0.” 

“Tam not so foolish as to take offence at-triffes, sir. 
Besides, it would be base ingratitude for me to be 
offended at what I feel to be a most kindly interest 
on your Td 

“| thank you for the opinion,” Robert answered. 
“T am emboldened by it to ask one or two méte 
questions. If a more agreeable sphere for the exer- 
cise of your talents were found, would yon be in- 
clined to withdraw from this engagement ?” 

“ However willing I might be I could not do sp, 
as I am bound by agreement.” 

Robert felt the force of this argument, for he 
knew that such an agreement was a legal instra- 
ment that could not lightly be ignored, After a mo- 
ment’s reflection, however, he. said : 

“ But supposing that. some means, which at pre- 
sent do not suggest themselves to me, could be 
found by which this agreement might be cancelled, 
would you agree to have it cancelled and return to 
your mamma ?” 

She did not reply immediately. She half averted 
her head in reaching over the table to get some 

per, The movement was executed to hide from 

im the fact that his question had awakened some 
feeling which caused a look of pain to come into her 
face. But whatever the emotion might have been 
it passed in a minute, and she turned and faced 
him, her beautiful eyes flashing with determi- 
nation: 

“Mr, Ainsleigh,” she atswered, “had you put 
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that question to me half an hour ago I might have 
said yes, now I resolutely say no.” 

Robert uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“Indeed, you surprise me. May I inquire what 
bas caused the change in such a brief space of 
tims ?” 

‘Yon will pardon me, sir, for not answering that 
question. I have spoken the truth.” 

“Then I am extremely sorry that I can be of no 
service. But one question more. Are these Rubinis 
likely to treat you kindly ?” 

“ Madam has always been kind,” was the evasive 
answer. 

“ But will she continue to be so?” 

*T think she will.” 

* Bat Mr. Rubini, will he—” 

“*T know very little of him,” she interrupted. 
**But you have, I presume, formed some opinion 


of him ?’ 

“Yes. And, to be candid, I think that he is un- 
gentlemanly, and a little vulgar. But, after all, it 
may be his manner, andI am doing him an injus- 
tice,” 

“T hope for your own sake that you are, but I 
have my doubts. Then nothing will induce you to 
reconsider your determination ?” 

“ Nothing, sir. I am as hard as oak when once 
my mind is made up.” 

“At any rate permit me to give you my card. 
And should you ever need assistance I beg that 
you will not scruple to command my services.” 

“T am more than obliged to you, sir. But I do 
not think I shall ever‘trouble you.” 

She once more gave him her hand and the inter- 
view ended, 

In a few minntes he groped his way along the 
dark landing and passed down the stone stairs. 

On reaching the passage he found Mr. Aldolphe 
Rubini standing at the door. 

_ There was a sulky frown on his face, and he said, 
in a graff yoice, as Robert passed : 

“Well, young fellow, you’ve been a long time 
with that girl. The fact is she will bo knocked up 
for the want of rest, and she has a long musical 
part to study between now and Saturday. It’sa 
pity people cannot time their visits more oppor- 
tunely.” 

Robert felt greatly annoyed at the fellow’s rnde- 
ness and was about to reply, but checked himself 
and passed into the court without deigning an 
answer. 

On reviewing the conversation that had taken 
place between himself and Miss Holmwood he felt 
puzzled to account for the change in her manner. 
Whit had he said to cause it? ‘The question was 
a problem. He could really think of nothing. One 
thing was certain. This young lady had made a 
very great impression upon him. ‘And the more he 
tried to divert his thoughts the more they reverted 
to her ; and all the way back to his hotel, notwith- 
staniing the streams of busy life that flowed by, 
Miss Mary Holm-vood’s face was before him. 

(To be continued.) 





An album of water-cvlour studies by resident artists 
of Edinburgh, which was prepared last spring as a 
marriage gift from the ladivs of Edinburgh to her 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Ejinburgh, was 
recently forwarded to Buckingham Palace. A reply 
has been received, in which it is stated that “her 
Royal and Imperial Highness greatly values this 
token of kind feeling and attachment of those of whom 
you are the representatives, and to whom at the same 
time she desires me to offer her cordial thanks for 
their congratulations upon the birth of her son,” 

PRusPKCTIVE OysTER FAMINE.—Oysters will, it 
is to be feared, soon be a delicacy beyond the reach 
of any but a few millionaires. At present the genuine 
“ native” costs upon an average some three shillings 
the dozen, and it seems not at all improbable that 
before long the price may rise to six shilliugs, or even 
to ten, The explanation of this alarming fact is 
sufficiently easy, and is not indced disputed. Juvenal 
tells us how in his own day the red mullet, for which 
the Bay of Naples is so celebrated, were entirely 
“ fished away,” until at last the only mullet to be 
procured in the Roman market were those captured 
off the coast of Algiers. So it bas fared with the 
English oyster, We have simply eaten him up faster 
than he has been able to reproduce his kind. We 
have dredged and dredged till there are no more 
oysters left todredge up, and now the famine has ac- 
tually come upon us we are for the first time beginning 
to awake to the full results of our suicidal or ostracidal 
folly. Unfortunately it is far easier to appreciate the 
mishap than to devise a remedy. At present those 
best fitted to advise in tle matter assure us that the 
ouly thing to be done is to give our oyster beds a 
complete rest, or in other words to give up eating the 

bivalves altog:ther, The amount of cake, in short, is 
limited ; and we cannot both eat our cake and have 
it. This is but spare comfort, aud yet it is hard to 
seo what other cousvlation the position alluws, when 





the root of the difficulty confessedly lies in the fact 
that more oysters are wanted for the table than our 
shores afford, Economy, evidently, is our joe | Te- 
source, and we must learn to face’ with due resigna- 
tion the prospect of cod without oyster sauce, and 
beefsteak pudding without its most delicate adjunct. 
There was once an ingenious American who dis- 
covered that a round piece of fat bacon rolled in flour 
and sugar, and sprinkled with gum arabic, made the 
best possible oysters in the universe, and far su 

ing any clam ever grown. We have not yet, it is true, 
come to artificial oysters; but uvless some lucky 
change soon occurs for the better we shall evidently 
have to elect, and that before long, between “ patent 
American oysters ” or no oysters at all. 

—_—_—__ 


THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER.* 





A BRIGHTER sun and a clearer sky 
Never the waving meadows covered— 
Only one fleecy cloud pm | : 
Between the blue arch an @ green earth 
hovered. 
Out in the field where the clover grew, 
Its white and red tops lazily swaying, 
Came Kate in her robe of white and blue, 
The breeze with her soft curls coyly playing. 
Sober and staid 
Was the pretty maid— 
More slow than their wont was the queenly 


tread 
Of her dainty feet, 
Through the clover sweet, 
As she wandered the meadow over, 


Turning neither to left nor right, 
But keeping her gray eyes clear and bright 
On the nearest clump of waving clover. 


Down from the hill crest, under the glare, 
Stepped Ned, as soberly, solemnly pacing 
As though he.were meeting a funeral there, 
Or a path to a troglodyte’s cave were tracing. 
Midway the field, with eye intent 
On the clover tops bright with the sun’s 
caressing, 
Down on his knees to the earth he bent, 
Like one his mortal sins confessing. 
No sound he heard— 
No song of bird— 
No chirp of robin, or whistle of plover— 
His eye was strained and his soul was 


stirred 
As he peered through the shade of the dark- 
green clover. 


Anon sweet Kate was kneeling there— 

Only a bonnet’s breadth between them— 
Neither yet knew the other near— 

Oh, that a painter could have seen them 
When, under the clover tops, deep in shade, 
The hand of the youth met the hand of the 

maid! 

A start—a scream ! 
And then a gleam 
In Katie's eyes aroused the lover. 

““ Why, what are you doing here ?” said he, 

With a pretty blash—“ Why, just to see 
I£ I could find a four-leaved clover. 

And you?” 
‘* Hunting a four-leaved clover, too.” 


The sun was bright and the birds were still ; 
-—" afar came the “clickety clack” of the 
mill— 
And the search in the meadow was over. 
Hanging her head, 
And, blushing, she said: 
“ What a long time, Ned, ‘ 
We’ve wasted in hunting the four-lea 
clover !” G. B. 

* There is a superstition, happily not likely to die out 
for a long time to come, that (supposing you are not 
married) if you find « four-leaved clover, the person of 
opposite sex whom you first meet (if also unmarried) is 
to be your partner for life. 





Curious Manx SuperstiTion.—A correspondent, 
resident in thesouth ofthe island, sends an account 
of a very curious superstition existing in that district. 
The superstition is to the following effect :—That 
children may be preserved from that distressing com- 
p'aint, the whooping cough, by placing them in the 
hopper of a water flour-mill while the wheel makes 
three revolutions. Whooping cough is at the present 
time exceedingly prevalent in the south of the island, 
and the other day a large number of children were 
taken to the Grenaby Mill, in the parish of Malew, 
three miles from Castletown, in order to be subjected 
to the “charm” we have mentioned. Two hoppers 
of the mill were crammed full of children, and as 
soon as they were comfortably and safely settled the 
miller caused the wheel to revolve three times, the 
parents of the children being present at the time. 
The iuformant adds that, in order to be efficacious, 





the ceremony must be gone through at a time whien 
the ministers of the district are engaged in preaching 
in their puipits, For this reason, about noon on 
Sundays is generally the time chosen for the per- 
formance of this curious rite. 





TRUST HER. 

Coxripencsg is everything between husband and 
wife; and a woman who loves desires above all 
things to be trusted. She would not be glad when 
he is sad, She would not be ignorant of his troubles 
or his anxieties. Anything is better to her than to be 
shat out from the innermost of the life of one who 
should be all hers as she is all his. Women generally 
are averse to keeping things to themselves, and a 
husband is often overdosed. with confidences; but 
many really affectionate men lead, as far as their 
wives are concerned, a double life. Of that which is 
not domestic they think it right tosay nothing. Some 
grievous troubles may be upon them—dread of failure, 
certainty of loss, remorse fur some mistake which has 
plunged them into anxiety; and they make no sign 
of it save by a change of manner, which to the 
women who are ignorant that they have any cares 
is incomprehensible. 

The wife would gladly be sympathetic, but when 
a frowning brow, silence, and a lack of the usual 
caresses, are all the tokens that she has of her liege 
lord’s trouble all her boasted intuition cannot keep 
her from tlying to the conclusion that it is a personal 
matter—that she is no longer loved, or that he loves 
some one else. And I believe much domestic misery 
has been caused in the first place by the man’s secre- 
tiveness when he had no secrets which might uot 
have been shared by his wife, 

You may say, Why should he talk to one whio 
cannot understand or give counsel—to a being with 
such vague ideas of stocks, and bankiug, and specu- 
lation that she can only wonder why things have gone 
wrong ?. Well, there are many reasous: the woman 
who holds him dear will give him more sympathy 
than any other living being, for one thing; and he 
needs sympathy, whether he knows it or not. And 
then she has her rights, for she is a partuer in a firm 
of two, and the books should not be closed to her. 
She is mate of the vessel in which he is captain, aud 
surely should know what shoals are near ; and, more- 
over, if you love her you do not waut to make her 
miserable. Trust her. M. K. D. 





ARTIFICIAL BUTTER, 

ACCORDING to reports from Paris, the question of 
producing cheap artificial butter has been practically 
solved, for the sale of a substitute for butter bas been 
authorized by the authorities. 

The new butter is called by the name of Margarine 
Mouriés, after the inventor, M. Mége Mouriés. The 

rocess by which it is produced is not published, but 
t is stated in a report of M. Boudet to the Conseil 
d’Hygiéne that no difference can be discovered by 
analysis between this and ordinary butter. 

M. Mage first made a careful study of ordinary 
butter, and, it is said, found the means of copying 
nature with the same elements that compose ordinary 
butter, but at the same time eliminating the germs of 
corruption which chemistry has pointed out. The 
new butter is declared to be incorruptible and goes 
twice as far as ordinary butter. It has been adopted 
by the Council of Health, the sale of it authorized, the 
Minister of the Interior has ordered it to be used ia 
the public institutions, and, by way of anti-climax, 
the 6 stroi officers charge the same tax on its coming 
into Paris as on ordinary butter. 

This invention is put forward as a boon to the 
people of Paris, who are extremely fond of butter, 
and whose delicate cookery depends ina great de- 
gree upon it; but the price had become so high as to 
be prohibitory for poor people. The new preparation 
is of course much cheaper than real butter. Within 
a few years the price of butter has rauged from about 
three to eight shillings per kilogramme; the present 
average price is about four shillings ; the price of the 
artificial butter is 1s. 10d. to 2s. 

The butter is manufactured by a company, which 
has seven establishments, employing four hundred 
workmen. A warehouse has been opened in the Rue 
du Pont Neuf, near the great central market of 
Paris, aid the sale of the new article is said to be 
already very large. It is of course to be understood 
that the above account is merely the announcement 
of the inventor, and that no opinion as to the merits 
of the preparation can be expressed age B20 





Taxkino 1T CooL.—It is proposed to construct a 
railway up Snowdon on the plan of the Riga line in 
Switzerland. . Notices have been issued of a Bill to 
be brought before Parliament next session for that 
purpose. The line will commence near Llanberis 


railway station, and terminate at the well-known 
spring about 900 yards from the summit, 
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TREVYLIAN; 


On, 
ENTOMBED ALIVE. 


—_——@ 
CHAPTER XIII, 
Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils. 
Milton. 


Eruet, had been a prisoner upwards of three weeks 
Sut the woman had promised faithfully to aid her to 
escape when Sir Ralph’s absence from home rendered 
euch a proceeding possible. 

She also promised, as far as wasin her power, to 
prevent Sir Ralph from visiting his prisoner— 
those hateful visits of his which she dreaded more 
than death. 

Mrs. Nugent kept her promise, She herself hated 
above all things that he should see or speak to Ethel, 
and each day she made some excuse to preveut his 
visiting her. 

She could not keep him entirely away from Ethel’s 
tooms, nor could she prevent him from constantly 
walking back and forth in the gallery outside her 
windows, but she put forth every euergy to keep 
him from her beautiful rival, and in a measure she 
was successful. 

The castle clock had told the hour of ten, and 
Ethel sat listlessly looking out into the dark night. 
It seemed as if the black sky, without moon or stars, 
was @ prototype of her own hard fate—the mass of 
dark cloud, without a single ray of hope to relieve 
at. 


A light step entered her apartment, and Mrs. 
Nugent’s hand was laid softly and kindly on her 


arm, 

“Tcome with good news. Sir Ralph has gone up 
to London, and will not be back for three or four 
day. Now is your time to escape.” 

He had been twice in London since Exhel's return 
to the castle, but she lay in bed consumed by fever, 
anable to take advantage of his absence. 

Tears of gratitude came to Ethel’s eyes. 

“ How can I ever repay all your kindness? Shall 
[ go now?” 

“Now! Oh, certainly not,” was the reply. 
“ What would you do out in the dark midnight? Be- 
side, you wish to visit the mausoleum to see if your 
husband is really in the coffin that is called his. I 
have the key of the mausoleum for you, but you could 
uot go in the dark.” 

Mrs. Nugent knew that if Ethel’s husband was 
found this would at once rid her of all rivalship, 
Ethel should see for herself what was in the coffin, 

“Tcould take a light with me, and only light it 
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(AMONG THE DEAD.] 


when Iam in the mausoleum. I shall require some- 
thing to open the coffin with,” 

“That is easily managed. The coffin fell as they 
were taking it from the railway carriage, and the 
nails are allloose. I saw it yesterday; and, one 
could lift up the cover without using much force.” 

Ethel’s face whitened, 

“T feel my husband’s body. is but too surely there. 
If it were not Sir Ralph would never have allowed 
the coffin to remain in that state.’’ 

“Sir Ralph knows nothing about it. He is almost 
afraid of his shadow, aud would not go into the mau- 
solenm on any account. THe did uot go in with the 
coffin or near it. “ But,” coutinued Mrs. Nugent, 
“you can wait until early morning. At four o'clock 
no one was astir, and it will be gray day outside, and 
you can strike a light in the mausoleum without 
people being aware of it. It is dark there, except at 
bright noonday. I went yesterday so that I might 
tell you where to find the coffiu, and even at noon it 
was bard enough to distinguish the names on the 
slabs.” 

7 © * . * 

It was early dawn, and Ethel was leaving the 
castle home she had called her own only a few 
months back—stealing out from the house, in fear 
and trembling, lest any of the strange servants who 
had been told she was mad should see and bring her 
back. 

She hurried quickly and silently along the narrow 
path at the side of the lawn. In one of the flower 
plots with which the lawn was studded there was a 
red rosebush, which was planted by her husband the 
day little Willie was born. 

As she passed she saw it crimson with great, rich 
blossoms, beautiful red roses. In a moment, one 
laden with a wealth of soft, lustrous petals, faint 
with perfume, was in her bosom. 

The poor, lonely, wandering girl, who knew not 
where she was to sleep that night, fondled the lovely 
thing, wondering why all the flowers had died out 
of her life—why all ber red roses were dead roses. 

She was in the mausvleum, shielding her light 
with the coruer of her cloak, lest its reflection 
through the windows should be seen by sume one as 
early abroad as herself, peering among the coffins, 
where each under his own pall lay, all dead, the 
knights of Trevylian Castle for six hundred years 
back. 

There were hundreds of bodies in the vault below, 
aud in the vaulted stove chamber where she stood 
there were forty or flity palled coffins on niches in 
the wall and on trestles on the floor. 

‘There was one with a pall of scarlet velvet under 





which lay the bones of a knight of Trevylian who 
fought in the Crusades for ten years, and his deeds 
of valour were emblazoned in words of gold on the 
velvet which covered his dust. 

This coffin was p'aced. on high trestles, and 
the gold fringe on the pall swept tie stone floor. 

Close beside was the one Eth l sought. She lifted 
the black pall and saw the coffiu-lid fully an inch 
open. 

PShe was a brave little woman, but there, in the 
half-dark, alone among the dead, her heart shivered 
and her baud trewbled as the light she held showed 
her the white shroud through the varrow opeuing. 

Mrs. Nugent had paved the way fur her, and at 
her touch the lid opened, 

She sent one silent petition for strength up to the 
footstool of the great Ail Father, as she drew back 
the white winding sheet, underueath which was a 
log uf wood! 

It is doubtful, Ethel. Annesley, in her happiest, 
most blessed hours, ever felt half the thrill of joy 
which stirred her soul as she looked! at the silent 
testimony whose mute eloqgueuce tuld that her hus- 
band lived, 

The taper fell from her hand into the coffin, ex- 
tinxsuished by the fail. 

At the same moment she was startle! by the sound 
of approaching footsteps crashing among the brush- 
wood at the back of the mausoleum. 

She had barely time to creep under the high, 
trestled coffin, with its svarlet pall, when she heard 
Sir Ralph Trevylian’s voice speaking iu accents of 
anger outside. 

* What is the meaning of this, Tomkins? The 
mausoleum door is wide open.” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure, sir; some stranger must 
have got the key to look at the tablets,” 

* And how do you dare to give strangers the 
key ?” 

“I didn’t give it, sir. The key always hangs in 
the servants’ hall wi’ the other keys, au’ I’ve seen 
folks often wi’ the key lookiu’ at the inonuments,” 

“ Well, go in and see if there’s been auy mischief 
done. And see here, bring me the key; I'll keep 
it myself for the future.” 

The man mounted up to the top step. bent forward 
so as to sev what was immediately under his live of 
vision, and then, stepping down, lucked the door and 
delivered the key to Sir Ralph. 

And so it came to pass that the only living de- 
scendant of the old Trevyliaus, the only human 
being who had a lineal right to their lands and gold, 
the only one in whose veins their blood flowed, was 
locked up in the vault amoug her dead forefathers, 
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Sir Ralph returned to his homein asurlier humour 
than usual. He had spent the night waiting for the 
traip, with no other amusement than that afforded 
by his cigar. 

“And after all bis waiting and the wondering of the 
railway officials, the train did pnoteome. A telegram 
nrrived to say thet an accident had ed to the 
down train, the engine and baggage trains were 
lying in rnivg om the Sine, ve | there could be no 
trave ling til] they wereremoved. 

Gece bome he faneied he saw @ fn the 
vicinity of nse, ot oes open did 
not improve the sweetness per. 

It antatede the evening before he rose from his 
Led, where he bad gone to reeover from the effects of 
the sleepl-ss night he hed passed, 

“How is your charge, Mrs. Nugent ?” was bis first 
nestion on meeting that lady at the six-o’clook 
inner table, 

“JT cannot tell’? was the reply, given in @ cool 
voiee of uncongern; “she been’t opened her door 
sivee she got. her breakfast this morning.” 

“ How is she? Hasshebad no dinner?” 

* She has plenty to eat, I warrant,” was the reply, 
“She always keeps a store of biseuite and f 
her, but she besn’t the door, and she 
me abo won't do it til she pleases,’’ 

“ That’ll cure itself,” seid Sir Ralph, with a sneer, 
“hig is some pew exotebet she bas taken into her 


*Maybeitis = tatttnon, a 
don't.care. What's this etery Tom 
éhout finding the mausoleum open ?” 
“Nothing more ser less than that the 
door was wide epen this morning 
Whe could have been there that 
careless? It must hewe been 
“{ dido’t know there were any 
key yesterday. 
ecanse the last time I went 


the white fiaen ag J 

“Why did you not tell that at ones?” asked Sir 
Ralph, in an angry voice. “Do you know what 
coffin it was?” 

** It’s the coffin, they say, your adopted son, as you 
call him, is in,” angwered the housekeeper, in a sulky 
tone, resenting Sir Ralph’s manner of speaking to 
he reelf, 

“Confound it, how could thet have happened ?” 

“It happened easy enough. '‘The coffin fell, and 
the nails in the lid are all started.” * 

“I mnst see about that this very nicht. Ring and 
desire ‘l'on kins to be ready when I ¢aJl him. I'l go 
aid see it done myself.” 

The bell was rung, and the order giyen. 

Sir Ralph looked at his watch ; it was not yet eight 
o'clock. 

“Give me a little brandy; this wine make me feel 


cold.” 

* Retter let Tomkins go alone, and nail up the 
coffin,” suggested Mrs. Nugent. 

“No, you can’t trust these fellows. It would not 
be half done.” 


Sir Ralph had his own private reasons for going to 
see the coffin nailed up, and he knew the brandy 
would give him courage. It wasa job he did not like 
—he was putting it off from time to time. At last, 
going to the window, he looked in the direction of the 
mausoleum, and ealled out: 

“Come here!” 

Mrs. Nugent was by his side in a moment, 

Pointing with his finger in the direction he was 
still looking, he said: 

“Do you see anything there ?” 

“T think I see a light blinking out and in, as if it 
was inside the mausoleum.” 

“So do I. What can it be?” Sir Ralph spoke, with 
& face considerably whiter than usual, and a 
frightened look, 

* Maybe ‘Tomkins didn’t lock the door right, and 
somebody’s gotin. It’s like as they were striking a 
match to light their pipe. It’s perhaps some of the 
house servants that’s gone down to see the open coffin, 
alter they took their suppers; they’re full of curio- 
6 tw.” 

Her words decided Sir Ralph. He did not fear to 
encounter the house servants, but he did fear they 


should see what was inside the coffin he now heard 
for the first time was open. But for this fear he would 
have left his visit to the mausoleum until daylight, 


Ringing the bell hastily, he desired that Tomkins 
might be sent to the hall door, and a few minutes only 


had elapsed ere Mrs, Nugent, looking from tlie dining- 
room window, saw Sir Ralph making the best of his 
way towards the mausoleum, followed by his facto- 


tum, Tomkins. 

“ Now,” said the woman, as she looked after them, 
“niay the saints grant that that poor thing may get 
el-ar off, if she’s there tillnow. It was a misfortune 





he didn’t get away on his journey, She is sure to 
hear their feet, and if she has any wit at all she might 
hide, and slip out when they’re mailing the coffin. 
Au’ if she doesn’t, and they catch @he’e better 


death among the dead bodies. I know she'll not tell 
him I had avy hand in letting ber out.” 

Etbel bad passed a es 
the but all the time aE asec asnee | 
the con that sooner or later Mrs. Nugent 
eome to release her. 

As the dusk gave place todark she tried ance or 


twice to light the candle in the lantern, which had 

fallen inte the coffin, but the damp air of the ene 

had moistened the wick, and each time it was lit it 

flickered for » minute er two and then cxpized, 

ne Segre seen wy nese than before, 
w 


Her all gone n she heard a cragh- 
ing through the Saag thgporaian, and, 
is Mra. nll 5 hae wee 1 ont 








stood = when the key moved ip-the lock and the 
door-was pushed slowly open as if it took a great 
effort to do so. 

“ What are yon go lazy about? Are you afraid?” 
she heard Sir Ralph say, in an angry voice, yet 
speaking in a thick, guttural tone, as if he was not 
free from the fear he accused Tomkins of. * 

“No, sir, Taint afeared, but it takes a’ lot 0’ 
pushin’ to open the door. It usef’to ‘be easy 
enough.” ' 

The door at length was opened, and the first rays 
from the lantern which Tomkins held before him 
showed Sir Reginald’s coffin open, 60 that the shroud 
protruded, and without a pall! 

Sir Ralph almost sprang into the mansolenm, utter- 
ng an imprecation, and pushing aside Tomkins in his 
eagerness to reach the coffin first,in ease Tomkins 
should discover what it contained. 

Tomkins turned to look at bis master, surprised 
by his irreverent conduct in snch a plage. As he did 
so the man’s eye fell on the giant spectre he sus- 
posed Ethel to be, and uttering a eucceseion of fear- 
ful shrieks he threw his tool-box and lantern to the 
floor and fled howling from the place, 

Encouraged by the success of her experiment, 
Ethel put out her arm, bare to the elbow, pointing 
with her white finger to the uncovered coffin, at the 
same time heaving a deep groan. 

Sir Ralph’s eyes were upon the black spectre. 
They were distended with a look of intense horror. 
He made one futile attempt to reach the door, but in 
the uncertain light given by the lantern, now lying 
on its side on the floor and thus casting black 
shadows from the coffins all around, he was unable 
to see any other way of exit but by passing close to 
the horrible figure. 

He threw forward both his arms to protect himself 
from the spectre, which he thought was gliding to- 
wards him to pierce his heart with the long, bony 
finger which seemed to his excited imagination one 
that lad lain for centuries in the grave. 

Another groan, louder than before, issued from 
what Sir Ralph thought the headless spectre; and 
then with a long, sweeping wave of the pall Etbel 
descended from the pillar. 

The sound and sight were too much for the over- 
strung nerves of tle horrified man. He believed that 
the spirit of evil he had so long mocked at had en- 
tered one of the old embalmed bodies, and was now 
about to seize and drag him down to eternal misery. 

He threw up his hands above his head, calling to 
the Power he had made a scoff and scorn of all his 
life to protect him. 

He gave one more look’; the spectre was close be- 
side him, between him and the door, barring his 
exit. It was too much for his overwrought brain, 
aud he sank without life or motion to the floor. 








Ethel knew that now was her time, and gathering 
the pall around her she left the mausoleum. Closing 
the door and locking it, she throw the key into the 
brush wood, 

CHAPTER Xiv. 


‘Tis not the oaths the truth 
But the Flom einglo ae oem vy ewe true. 
ear. 


Shakesp 

Tr was a long way from Count Ramouski's eot!ago 
down to the where the ships go out for Eng- 
land, and to quay the countess was folowing 
Lovell, with wearied feet amd an aching heart she 
well kacw had parted with rest for evermore. 

The moon had gone dowy for some time, Jeaving 
the road, with its fringe of ena aumenayeh side, 

to 


in deep shade, approaching ; 

They had not gone more than # hundred yards 
from the cottage w countess suddeuly stepped 
and, laying her bandon ‘e.arm, saids 

“ Lovell, I cannot home where E qas so 
blessed without some thing that bas been with 
me there. Go back and bring me : Javender 






that Count Ramogehd placed on my 
"the ament 


table this sweet plant, i 

mournful parle damon, wil a to me ig the sad 
words I must use amyself of fhe dear 
prasiglpeyl scm Wt amar o@m never 


my thie dark 
sop ie fag oe coat 


Y : * You 
dp-mo one 
= but 


had. and followed her 
th she left the garden gate, and as she 
pd out * A.  Adolph,”-in her-great despair, 
hed aud rubbed his hauds with fiendish glee, 
to himself under his breath: 
~~ “That's capital; the diamonds will yet be mine. 
She is ryntiing away for fear of ine just now, but in 
a few days that passionate woman will be back to 
him again. She will soon learp the lesson that the 
diamonds cagnot spéak. ta her and kiss her and love 
her as he does. Oh, they're all the same, these 
women,” mnttered jhe tq himgelf; “* they're a queer 
lot. If they love a man they'll go down on their 
knees to serve lump; and if they dpn't love him they 
hate him, and they wonld drive hiw to perdition if 
they could. I'm sure I.don't know what she sees to 
love in t!:at ugly Russian, with his beard and piere- 
ing black eyes, He looks more jike one who would 
strike down a-man in his angerthan ‘make love to 
his own wife.” ; ’ 

As Lovell went in quest of the lavendor plant 
Neville drew close betiiud the line of trees where 
Ethel sat. 

“Where can she be"going ?” said he, king 
again to himself, “ Well, no matter where she goes 
she’s provided moe with the funds, and [’f} follow 
her.” 

Tho plant was soon brought, and, taking it from 
Lovell’s hands without rising from her mossy seat, 
the countess kissed the sweet thing passionately, 
burying her face amid its fragrant leaves and ‘blos- 
soms. 

The memory of the words with which it was placed 
on her table in the morning tore her heart pord con- 
vulsed her bosom with sobs. 

oe my lady!” seid Lovell, “ come back, docome 
back.’ 

“Lovell, Lovell,” replied she, when at last able 
to speak, “to what purpose should I go back? It fs 
only putting off my hard fate for a few weeks, perhaps 
only fora few days. No, no. I wove the web of 
my own fate long ago, and [ must wear it now.” 

Suddenly she sturted up, and, purting ber band on 
the man’s shoulder, said, iu a trembling, agitated 
voice: 

“ Lovell, you will keep ‘your oath ?”” 

“T will keep it while there is warm blood in my 
body and life in my soul. I will keep it, if need 
be, at the foot of Heaven's altar. And no one shall 
ever hear my tongue spoxk of aught that [ know,” 

“ Lovell,” said she, patting her hand, which shook 
with a foreboding fear, on his shonider, as sue spoke, 
“is it your duty to obey me? A higher duty than 
you owe to ali others on eartli ?” 

“ It is, my lady, and I will do your bidding, even 
unto death.”’ 

“To bind that duty on your soul, T bid ye think 
on the oli Colambres and Fitzgeralis, whet they 
were centuries ago, and what ti«y now are, trodden 
down by the heet of the Saxon; I bid ye thipk how 
the green and gold flag of Erin is trailing ig the 
dust, aud their brutal red fag waving from gach high 
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pionacle in our beloved and beantifal land ; and, last 
of all, Lbid ye think of the happy child you carried 
in your arms among the garden beds of Colambre 
Uastle—of the thrice Lappy, innocent girl whose 
pouy’s rein ye led through the grand woods.and 
green valleys of Colambre, and then ye will picture 
to yourself a bent old woman, dressed in conrse gar- 
ments, and wearing out life among a people in whose 
ears tlie old Erse tongte of Erin sounds strange and 
uncovth, and to save my loved ones from such a 
fate‘ ye will strike and spare not*?” 

The man crossed his hands on his breast and said, 
fn « strong, steady voice: 

* By the black rood stone, and the holy Saint John, | 

Hf the time ever comes that such is needed, ‘I will! 
strike and spare not.’” 

The one who stood close behind the orange trees | 
felt his heart quail as he listened to the solemn words | 
tpoken by the Tady and her servant, and compre-| 
hended their awful import. 

“By my faith, I believeshe is telling him to kill) 


mo}; but there’s one good job, he must catch me first, | love 


acd hel find mea pretty slippery eel. I'll follow! 
them, and if he’s going with her it'll be safer for me | 
to give them a wide berth ; but if she's aloné, by my | 
faith, ’' Keep her company. She'll not get muh | 
rest till I have the diamonds.” 

When the morning sun rese the countess was on | 
board ship on her way to England, her faithful ser- 
vant Lovell attending to his duties in Gount 
Ramouski’s cottage, his face pate as ashes, and his 
heart aching for the beloved one hoe had tended from 
her earliest days and loved better all those long years 
than ali the wide world: beside, 

It was near ‘the dinner hour sre Count Ramouski 
returned to -his home, awd on reaching the garden 
vate he leaped from'bis horse, and, threwing the 
pe to his servant, said to himself, with an aneasy 
ieeling : 

“Where can Eugetieba? I dope she is not ill. 
The sound of my horse’s troofs always brings ber out 
io the garden to welcome me.” 

He went hurriedly itto the .garden-voom, dalling 
out her name, “ Eugenie,” as he entered. 

Not finding her thera, he sprang up’ the staircase, 
three steps at a time, entering her bowdeir, 

“Eugenie! Dugenie!” he culledalowd. 

But no Eugevie responded to bie call. 

He next entered his wife’s dressing-reem—ber bed- 
roem ; everything was theve, bright aud beautiful as 
usual, flowers and lace, and pink satin -with its glitter- 
ing.sheea ; but the one who imade the ‘light aad life 
im the: rooms and his hewe was nowhere to be:seen. 

He re-entered the boudoir, ringimg ‘the betl vio- 
lently. 

“ Send Lovell to me,” he said, to the servadt who 
answered his summons. 

** Yes, my jord.” 

He had hoped the answer would be “ The countess 
has gone out driving and Lovell is‘in-ettendance on 
her ladyshtip.” 

Lovell’s ashy check and bloodless Ups told the 
count that some terrible misfortune tad: bappeved 

in se instant a th nd vagae fandiés #an 
through his brain. She tiad faiten into the bay 
was at-that moment lying sokd and dead ander those 
cruel, guony waters that glittered im bis sight. 
She was lying rigid and eold, trodden down by 
those beautiful -baye he hed bonght only a week 
previous, and whieh he had been warned needed « 
strong and skilful hand to bold them fs. @r, ‘worst 
—most terrible thought—banditti had entered his 
house and carried away bis beautiful wile to sottre 
of their eaverns in their mountain fastrusses, 
js Lovell,” ssid ‘he, “where is the cvan- 

is?” P 

Lovell's tongue clove to the roof of tis ‘mouth. 
He dared not tell ts master the ‘trath—his. vow 
bound him down to that; and at that moment he 
could not if he would, 

“T have something for you here,” said he, passing 
quickly throngh the boudoir into his master’s dress- 
ing-room, where, lifting up the bouquet of flowers 
With the written paper twisted rownd ‘it which the 
countess had put there before her departure, he 
placed it in the count’s hands, 

It was the work of'a moment to unroll the paper: 
The beautiful flowers fell seatt-red as worthless 
things to the grouad, while, with reeling head and 
burning eyeballs, the count read: 

“For my darling Adolph.” 

He unfolded the paper, his strong hands trembling 
80 violently as almost to refuse their office, and there 
read the words which his wife had traced in such 
agony of soul as, thank Heaven, falls to the lot of 
but few, 

“My darling Adolph, my precious husband, when 
you read this I shall be far, far away. Seek 
not to trace me; it will be’ impossible—no one 
can know where I have gone. Seek not to 














turn this dark page of my life’s tistory. ‘I must 


from this ‘henceforth pass into a living grave, never 
again to bear the name of Ramouski—that name 
which I have berne #0 many long years‘as your most 
blessed wife. All’ my beautifal life must be forgotten 
only thought of os a thing of the past, until 
my death — nothing around the save sand and 
ashes, 

“| have been ving with you all this tine an im- 
postor—unwittingly, Heaven knows—yet none the 
‘hess an impostor. 

“Farewell, darling, for evermore. May the mer- 
wifwl Father grant thet we may meet in that land 
where every wrong shall be righted, and where man 
‘cannot oppress with a slavery worse than death. 

“And now, before we part for ever, let me con- 
jure you byall the love I shall bear for you until the 
day | resign ‘my spirit, all the love you have 
shown me every day since I first became your thrice- 
blessed wife, never permit the children I have borne 
you to associate with the fales, teir-haired ‘Saxon. 

“Amid ruin and misery, I am*yours with undying 
. Puctnis.” 
Lovell was elosely questioned, but the old man’s 
oath was staring him in the face, and he answered 
naught that could give the least clue to his lady’s 
whereabouts. 

The police were communicated with, ant every 
effort ‘was made to discover where the absent countess 
had gone. se 

The sailor whom the count hed seen in the morn- 
ing was aleo inqhired after. The count had some 
dark suspicion ‘that this ‘man was in some way con- 
nected with his lady‘s fig lit. 


Some days later a Coogee ealted at the cottage, | 


end told the count he’ had sailed a short way 
‘outdo sea in the steamship “Sphinx,” where he fan- 


cied he saw ‘the ‘Countess Ramouski passing along | 


the deck and down the companion ladder, on the night 
the ship sailed. 

Seeing her alone, he ‘atked the steward if her 
seme was on ‘the ship's ‘books, but it was not. 

The circumstance did not occuc to him again until, 
coming to Naples'in ‘hie‘own pleasure yacht, which 
the steamship ‘hailed after having been a night and 
helfaday at sea, he héard the report that the Countess 
Ramoashi was missing. 

fle also waid he had observed a coares-looking 
sailor man dogging her footsteps as she walked along, 
and hanging about the door of the ladies'cabin after 
she had entered it. 

The following day Count Ramouski sold his 
beautiful cottage on the shore of the Bay of Naples, 
and together with his family and domestics sailed 
for Eegiand in _ aye eben the ghote. 

. 


The morning after Bugenie embarked on board the 
“ Spliinx ” rose cold and ‘boisterous, the rain falling 
in torrents on the deck. 

Ghe rose and dressed herself. She was too rest- 
lews to hie'in bed, and’ it was impossible for her to go 
ot @eck. In the ladies’ cabin she wae compelled to 
heat merry chatting and langliter that wrung her 
heart as if it were what she must never take part in 
again. Henve'she spent the day looking through the 
port-hote window of her reg coniparing the 
dreary splashing of the rain on the satging waves 
with her Own hard destiny. 

In the gray twilight the rafn and wind suddenly 
ceased, and the countess sought the deck as a relief 
ftom the monotony in which she had passed the day. 
She found that with theexception of a few gentlemen 
there was no-one else there, the ladies all shrinking 
ftom tte sold, damp air. She walked about for a 
few mintites and then seated herself in # corner of 


‘one of the fron seats 


"Shehad beeh watched all the time, althongh she 
was unconscious of it. Neville, the sailor, watched 
the door of the ladies’ cabin from sunrise until she 
lwft it, and ‘then he followed her footsteps as she went 
on deck. 

“I must screw up my courage to speak to that 
woman,” said he. “1’d rather climb to the masthead 
than nr to her any day—she has such a con- 
founded proud way with her, though she does look 
as if she was took down a bit just now. The better 
fot me=the sooner the diamonds will come into my 
Hands. It'll be a ticklish job going back to that 
flercé-fooking, proud man of hers, but no doubt she’ll 
manage it, with women ‘where there’s a will 
there’s always a way.’ I'll go and see if I can’t 
make love to her just now, though I daresay my 
love-making won't be so pleasant as Count 
Ramouski’s.” 

The countess, as she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
wet deck, was conscious of a man lounging past ber 
80 closély as to almost touch her cloak. 

In & second or two the same person came and sat 
down on the seat beside her, She did not look in the 
man’s face, but she noticed his clothes were coarse 
and emitted a strong odour of tobacco. 

The man’ sat so near her that, wrapping her cloak 


around her, she shrank from him as far as possible to 
the other end of the seat. 

She started with horror as in a second more the man 
placed ‘his coarse hand upon ber ‘own, uttering her- 
hame. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said he.’ “I thought you 
would be glad of me to keep you company ; it’s but 
Tonesome work sitting up here alone in the hal{- 
dark.” 

She answered not, but her heart almost stopped its 
beating. She was powerless to think or speak. 
Neville gathered courage from her silence, 

“Tt made me quite proud when I saw ye had made 
up your mind to come home to me, I have but a poor 
place to take ye to, it’s true; but, judging by myself, 
I daresay you'd rather be there’with the one ye ran 
away with long ago than up in that fine house of 
yours, with that upsetting-looking Russiun and his 
wildeyes. I daresay it wasn’teasy putting up with 
him when he was ia a rage.” 

“For Heaven’s sxke, leave mo!” the lady at last 
summoned strength toeay. “I told you truly when 
I said that nothing on this earth conld tempt me to 
live one hour with you. I love Count Ramonski a 
thousand times better than ever I loved you when 
you were young and handsome and I young and 
foolish—oh, 60 foolish. You know how you tempted 
me then to. leave my uncle’s house, and you know the 
privations I endured uncomplainingly ; but you can 
never know the loathing and detestation I feel for you 
as you are now. Rather than wrong my noble bus- 
band, whose name I have bore for so many years, 
ey living one hour with yon I would willingly cast 
myself into yon stormy sea.” 

“Oh, you'll come out of all that,” was the cont 
reply, as he stretched his legs out full length in front, 
and leaning on the. back of the seat stuffed his 
hands into bis trowsers pockets, beginning to whistle 
@ familiar air. 

She tried to rise once, twice, the violence of her 
emotion making ber limbs tremble under her. 

“ Sit still and. keep me company,” said he, laying 
his hand again familiarly uppo her arm. 

His touch, seemed to infusé stwength into. her 
shivering frame, and, throwing his hand off her arm 
with @ fierce gesture, she ex¢laimed, passionately: 

“Dare to touch meagain and I shall claim the 
protection of the captain! No power on earth will 
ever tempt me to touch your ungloved band {” 

“ Qh, faith then, you'll touch my ungloved month» 
in two minutes,” said he, asthrowing lie anme arounY 
ber he attempted to kiss her. 

The countess was desperate, felt more like a raging 
lioness than.a woman, and in her fury at the pollu- 
tion he would have subjected her to she struck bim 
fiercely in the face; and when at last she wae dis- 
engaged from his arms.she attempted to spring upon 
the bulwarks of the,ship and throw herself into the 
sea. 

(To be contimwed.}: 





His Royal Highness, the Gtand Duke Alexis, ought: 
to be capable of pronouncing some trenchant criti- 
cisms on England, if only he will de us the honour to 
publish them ;, for'it is-his boast tbat he has seen the 


world as only few princes haveseen it. During his 
American tour he 'was not content with looking upon’ 
the Yankees from the hotel drawing-room ; he went 
down into the kitchens, and mingled with the ser- 
vants, having some’ fine fun with them, They did 
not know who he was,.and/“speired questions after 
him” most mercilessly, They thought him a servant 
of the Grand Duke, and asked him whether hig 
master wore a gold efown always on hid head, such 
as Victoria always wore on hers, The Grand Duka 
carried on the joke, and was able to give in the mex 
moirs of his tour an amusing account of his ‘short. 
life below stairs, 

CAPTURE oF A Raccoon NEAR CanviF?.—A few 
days ago Lord Bate’s gamekeeper in the Leckwith 
Woods, near Coganpill, was very mach astonished to 
find in one: of thé rabbit traps an animal Which is 
well known to be exclusively an inhabitant of North 
Awerica, from Canada down to Metieo, The animal 
in question is a fine specimen of a raccoon, and it had 
been trapped by iteright fore paw. The keeper at 
once took the raccoon to Mr. J: Stuart Corbett, who 
ordered it to be taken down to Cardiff Castle and 
placed in the cage which was occupied for some time 
by Lord Bute’s beavers, two of which, it is a matter 
of regret, have recently died at Mountstuart. At 
first there was some doubt as to the identity of the 
animal, but Mr. Drane, chemist, of Crockherbtown, 
who is very justly regarded as an authority in 
matters of natural history, pronounced it immediately 
on seeing it to beasmall specimen of the raccoon, 
The raccoon appeared to be in a very quict and sub- 
dued state, and allowed Mr. Drane to come quite close 
to it without showing any signs of resenting the 
familiarity. For some time it took: up its position 





upon the edge of the beaver-pool, and it was uoticed 
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that it had a disposition to dip its feet in the water. 
This identifies it as the lotor or washing raccoon, 
which has the habit of dipping or washing its food in 
water, The keeper of the North Lodge at Cardiff 
Castle, to whose care the racoon has been given, was 
in some perplexity as to the sort of food to be pro- 
vided for it, bat supplied it with the remains of one 
of Lord Bute’s beautiful Norwegian ducks which had 
been killed by a cat. The raccoon is said to be very 
partial to poultry, oysters, and crabs, and also to take 
vegetable food. The mystery of the maiter is how 
the raccoon came to be in the Leckwith Wood, The 
first idea that occurs was that it may have escaped 
from @ menagerie or from some private collection. 








SCIENCE. 


_A Sivpre Puan or VentiLation.—The following 
simple method for ventilating ordinary sleeping and 
dwelling rooms is recommended by Mr. Hinton in his 
“Physiology for Practical Use’: A piece of wood 
three inches high and exactly as long as the breadth 
of the window is to be prepared. Let the sash be 
now raised, the slip of wood placed on the sill, and 
the sash drawn closely upon it. If the slip has been 








well fitted there will be no draught in consequence of 
this displacement of the sash at its lower part; but 
the top of the lower sash will overlap the bottom of 
the upper one, and between the two bars perpendicular 


currents of air, not felt as draught, will enter the 
room. 
STEEL DIRECT FROM THE ORE. 

THE system of Ponsard, for producing steel dire®t 
from iron ore, has recently attracted much attention, 
the process being conducted as follows: 

The apparatus consists principaily of a gazogene, 
which transforms the fuel in a series of large cham- 
bers, and of an apparatus in brick, called the recu- 
perxtor of heat, which receives the flames from the 
furnace, and restores the caloric in the form of hot 
air. ‘l'Le compartments of the chamber serve suo- 
cessively for the reduction of the ore, for the reac- 
tions which are effected, and, finally, for the fusion 
of the whole charge in such a manner that the sepa- 
ration of the component parts is effected by the 
difference of density. These various phases of the 
Operation require very different temperature, and 
the production of these is the special object of the 
apparatus. On the side of the furnace doors the tem- 
perature is only that of red heat, while beyond the 

heat is so great that the eye is unable to support the 
intensity of the glow. This extraordinary heat is 
estimated at 3,632 degs. Fah. 

The success of the experiment is reported to have 
surpassed all expectation, and the result obtained is 
considered to demonstrate the possibility of produc- 
ing steel direct from the ore without any of the 
transformations necessary under existing systems. 
Of course this is a fresh revolution in the history of 
metallurgical industry, and it is almost unnecessary 
to add that, should the system justify the report, it 
rill prove @ revolution indeed. 

Errecr or Ammonia FuMEs oN FLOwERS.—Pro- 
fessor Gabba has been examining the effects of am- 
monia on the colour of flowers. It is well known 
that the smoke of tobacco will, when applied in suffi- 
cient quantity, change the tivt of flowers; but Pro- 
fessor Gabba experiments by pouring a little ammonia 
liquor into a saucer and inverting a funnel over it. 
Placing‘ the flowers in the tube of the latter, he finds 
that blue, violet and purple coloured blossoms become | 


ef a fine green, carmine and crimson become black, } 


white becomes yellow, while parti-coloured flowers 
such as red and white are changed to green and 
yellow, If the flowers be immersed in water, the 
natural colour will return in a few hours. Professor 
Gabba also found that asters acquire a pleasing odour 
when submitted to the fumes of ammonia. 
ArtIFICIaL COLORATION OF Metats.—A method 
for giving various tints to metals has lately been 
devised, and consists in coating their surfaces with a 
thin film of sulphide. It is said that in a few 
minutes articles of brass may be coated any colour, 
varying from gold to copper, then to carmine, dark 
red, and throuzh the several shades of blue, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the coating employed. The 
colours are said to possess good lustre, and, if the 
articles to be coated have previously been well 
cleaned, the coating will adhere with sufficient firm- 
ness to admit of polishing. The colouring solution 
is prepared as follows: Dissolve 1} 02. of byposul- 
phite of soda in one pound of water, and add } oz. 
of acetate of lead dissolved in 4 pound of water. 
If this clear solution is heated to say 200 
Fahr., it decomposes slowly and precipitates sul- 
phide of lead. If « metallic surface is present, a 
portion of the sulphide is deposited thereon, and 
according to the thickness of this deposition its 
colour will vary as above described. Treated in this 
way iron takes a steel-blue colour, and zive @ brown, 


Where sulphuric acid is substituted for the acetate 
of lead, brass will be coated with a beautiful red, 
which is followed by a green, and finally by a brown, 
with a green and red iridescent glitter.. Several 
applications of this very useful discovery will, doubt- 
less, suggest themselves. 

TEsts For O1Lts,—The testing of oils in a simple 
mode has always been a desideratum. Miss Kate 
Crane has given an account of a series of experi- 
ments instituted by her which tend to show that 
much reliance can be placed on the cohesion figures 
produced by dropping oils on the surface of clean 
water. In her experiments a single drop of oil was 
allowed to fall from « burette held at a distance of 
four inches from the surface of a dish of clean water. 
The time required for the production of certain 
figures was carefully noted, as ita ra that several 
oils will produce very similar figures ultimately, if 
sufficient time be given, Oil of turpentine spreads 
out instantly and begins intestine motions, and lastly 
forms a beautiful lacework. Oil of cinnamon forms 
a figure not more than half the size of the above. 
In a few seconds small portions are detached and 
separate into distinct drops, Oil of nutmeg forms a 
large figure instantly, the edge showing a beaded 
line. Poppyseed oil spreads instantly to a large 
figure, retaining an unbroken form for a few seconds ; 
then holes appear rowad the edge, and soon the 
whole surface is broken up with curved lines, Cod- 
liver oil spreads into a large film; a little way from 
the edge small holes appear, and in a minute or two 
the surface is studded with them. These gradually 
enlarge, assume irregular shapes, and become sepa- 
rated by branehing lines. As these oils give dif- 
ferent figures and behave differently when mixed 
with one another or with lard oil, this method may be 
of very great use in the preliminary teating of sus- 
pected oils. 


THE RELATION OF ALCOHOL TO PHYSICAL 
STREN - 


THE question asked is: Is there not @ clash- 
ing of authorities in regard to the relation ef aleohol 
to physical strength? And them again how is it 
ossible for a dose of alcohol to inerease one’a work. 
ng power, if, as. Todd aud Bowmam state, “the use 
of alcoholic stimulants retards digestion by eoagulat- 
ing the pepsin of the: gastric juice, thereby imterfer- 
ing with its action?’” It is said that. one does not find 
in the text books any authority for the positiew that 
aleohol is a force producer. 

There isa serious clashing to be ebserved among 
current opinions in regard to the action. of aleoho} in 
the human system due very.Jargely tothe fact that the 
effeets of alcohol vary immensely with. the dese, but 
more perhaps to the tendeacy of mento come to de- 
cided conclusions frem.one-sided. or inenfficient evi- 
dence, and to hold te such conclusions in spite of 
every evidence to the contrary. 

Regarding authority in the only sense admiseible 
in science—that is, as the overwhelming weight not 
of human testimony, but of facts, enitically deter- 
mined—we cannot sey that the alleged: clashing ie at 
all serious. The physiological action.of alcokel: has 


a=] 


been determined with as close an ximation to 
accuracy, probably, as that of any ether substance ; 
and while it is never possible to 5: with absolute 


certainty in such matters, we are justified by fact in 
saying that the grounda for regarding alcohol as a 
force producer are quite. as substantial as those on 
which we rest our belief that beef, or bread, er any 
other food is a foree producer. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION IN Hay.-—Thbere are 
doubtless many farmers who have experienced sudden 
and destructive confragrations im. their haylofts, 
which could not be ascribed to any exterior agency. 
Barns have beea known to burst into flame, almost 
without warning, save perhaps a.giguificant odour 
for a few days previous around the places. where 
the hay was stored, and a summer’s harvest ia swept 
away in as many minutes as % has takem days to 
gather it. These unexpected conflagrations are 
generally accredited to tramps who have made the 
hayloft their sleeving resort, but it is now asserted 
that such calamities are frequently due to the spon- 
taneous combustion of the hay, a circumstance theore- 
tically quite possible, but rarely considered. Hay 
when piled damp and in too large masses ferments 
and turns dark. In decomposing sufficient heat is 
developed to be insupportable when the hand is 
thrust into the mass, and vapours begin to be emitted. 
When the water is almost entirely evaporated the 
decomposition continues, and the hay becomes car- 
bonized little by little ; and then the charred portion, 
like peat, peat cinders mixed with charcoal, sul- 
phurous pyrites and lignite, etc., becomes a kind of 
ee by virtue of its great porosity and of the 
arge quantity of matter exposed to high oxidation. 
Under the influence of air in large amount this char- 
coal becomes concentrated on the surface to such a 
degree that the masa reaches a temperature which 
results in itg bursting inte flames, The preventives 





for this danger are care that the hay in the lofts is 
kept perfectly dry, that it is well packed, and that it 
is stored in small heaps rather than in large masses 


INFLUENOE OF GAS REFUSE ON FISH. 

Prorgsson WAGNER, of Munich, has recently n- 
vestigated the above-named subject, and the con- 
clusions he reaches are as follows: Fish putin water 
to which one per cent. of gas refuse had been added 
became at once restless, tried to jump out, turned on 
their backs after they had been in the polluted water 
for one minute, -and were dead after the lapse of six 
minutes. In water containing one half per cent. or 
one quarter per cent. of gas refuse the fish were 
k led in half an hour and an hour and a half respec- 
tively. The addition of one-tenth per sent. of the sub- 
stance killed the fish in about seven hours. 

Professor Wagner recommends that, instead of 
throwing the refuse into streams in quantities ata time, 
it should be allowed to flow in verygradually, at a rate 
not exceeding five quarts per minute, By this means 
these small amounts would be at once diluted to such 
an extent as to become comparatively harmless, 

hemicat d position of their elements in the river 
water setting in at the sae time; and then ivjorious 
influence on pisciculture need no longer be feared. 








COURTSHIP AND MATRIMONY. 

To young men honestly in love aud respecting the 

woman they sue there is no limit tothe homage they 
will pay in th» courting time. Their patience with 
girlish caprice isas boundlessas their homility under 
girlish disdain. They stand eap in haud at the door 
of my lady’s bower, asking only the privilege of 
serving her, of making themselves her slave, her 
sacrifice; and they are repaid if their service is 
aeeepted and they are allowed to humiliate them- 
selves with sufficient abasement. No seamy side of 
imperious temper, of lordly will, of absolwtism, 
jealousy, selfishness, is allowed to show itself im the 
courtivr’s triple-pile velvet cloak. Everything is 
graceful, glad, contented, humble, and the supplevess 
of # devotion that apparently has no rugged places 
to conceal. 
All this is very delightful to women, and most be- 
lieve it permanent. . Very few aecept it for what it 
is worth, as the natural and unintentional deception 
of the courting time, when the man, wishing to gain 
something, instinctively puts on the appearanee that 
will be the most effective, and holds out the lures 
that will be most attractive. Almost ali believe it 
to be » thing that will last, because it is a thing that. 
is personal ; homage paid on account of herself and 
her own exceeding virtues, net as the natwral conse- 
quence of a atate of fevling, aud what would be the 
game to every one from every one—love-making con- 
ditional, not individual, 

But the waking has to come, breaking im on the 
dreams of this courted and petted mistress, as. it has 
to come, breaking in on the golden glory of all 
dreams. The lover becomes the husband, the 
mistress finds her master, and the courtier’s cloak 
begins to show its seams. Human nature cannot live 
long at high pressure, and the pressure of the court- 
ing time has been very high. Marriage briags things 
down to a lower level, and the natural temper and 
disposition, so long restrained, begin to reassert them- 
selves, much to the girl’s terror aud bewilderment 
wher she sees her sceptre slipping from her hand, 
and is compelled to descend from heaven te earth. 
Pevhaps there is no more painful time ima woman's 
life than this time of transition, when the assiduous. 
lover is passing into the matter-of-fact husband, and 
the wooer is gradually changing into the master. 
Women, who are so much more sevsitive than men, 
more sentimental too, and Jess content to trust in 
silence to an undemonstrative affection, are for the 
most part only happy while they are being mude love 
to his not enough for them to be loved, they want 
to be told so twenty times a day, and to have the 
harmonies of life enriched by a crowd of “ occasional 
notes,” embroidering the solid substance by which 
they live. 

ea, on the contrary, get tired of making love. 
When they have wooed and won they are content 
to be quiet and to take all the rest for granted. They 
are not cold, however, because they are secure; and 
to most, and those the best, practical kindness is 
better than flattery, security ranks before excitement 
and hysteria, and life passed in serene friendship, 
fearing no evil, knowing no break, and needing uo 
phrasing, is better than life passed in a perpetual 
turmoil of passion, where there are scores and tears, 
and doubts and broken hearts, if there is not endless 
courtship and fatiguing demonstration. 

Now, the quiet trust is just the lesson women have 
to learn and in learning which they make or may the 
happiness of life. It has come to all, save im those 
very few exceptional oases where the man is as much 
a woman as his wile, and enjoys the parade of emo- 





tion, Fight against it es they will the day has to 
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dawn when the husband, preoccupied with certain 
grave affairs in the office, forgets the little caress, 
passes by the lovebird name, iguores the small atten- 
tion usually given or received—is, in fact, the man of 
business, preoccupied and bothered, not the loverlike 
linsband living only in the smiles of his darling, This 
day is the woman’s touchstone of trust and common 
sense, If sho bears her disappointment tranquilly 
she is safe; if she weeps, culke, remonstrates, ob- 
trudes her caresses, though she makes good her 
position for the moment, she has lost ground for the 
future. She is no longer the placid, restful wife, 
whose presence soothes without a word and whose 
love rejoices in its silent trust; she is the exigéante 
mistress whose fancies have to be attended to, no 
matter at what cost of mental suffering, and who 
cannot forego her usual offeriug of attention and 
adoration, even for the sake of the man she says she 
loves, He, on his part, thinks that if she really 
loved him she would take him as he is—she would 
not find it so difficult to efface herself in his hour of 
trinl—and, rather than add to his burden by ber de- 
mands, she would help him to bear that with which 
he is already weighted by her unselfishness and 
esmpathy, 

Caresses and attentions, and all the pretty follies 
of love, are for the idle hours and the cloudless sun- 
shine, but the silent sweetness of married friendship 
is that for which men look in dark days, and the trea- 
sure on which they rest, Why cannot women learn 
reliance? they think, Why must they always need 
to be told again and again that which they already 
know, and begin to doubt as soon as they cease to 
hear? © This is the first contest of nature in married 
life; but it is one wherein, if the woman is wise, she 
will yield without a murmur, and hide her disap- 
sera as carefully as the Spartan boy hid his 

Ox. 

Love-making is only an episode in the lives of 
men, iflove isas much to men as to women, and 
friendship perhaps more. Women, on the contrary 
would gladly prolong that love-making to the end of 
their days, and keep the husband the wooer to the 
last. Married to an undemonstrative temper, how- 
ever warm and true a heart, they hold themselves 
aggrieved because they are only loved and not 
courted, only trusted and not flattered. They look 
back with tearful regret to the time when it was 
their privilege to grant and he was content to 
sue, and they do not see why there should 
be so much difference between insecurity and 
certainty, the fervour of beseeching and the calmness 
of content. If they are sillier than general, they 
try to spur him into the old fond demonstration by 
jealousy—to show him that, if he despises, others 
honour, and that even marriage may have its broken 
fences and its dangerous issues. Sometimes the 
ruse succeeds, but at a cost far outweighing the gain ; 
sometimes it fails, maybe from the man’s simple 
trust and loyal faith; when it has been before now 
that the foolish moth has drawn nearer and nearer 
to the candle, and has at last burnt her wings for 
ever, ruining her own life and his, because she liked 
the excitement of being made love to, and could not 
accept the quietness of marriage in lieu of the ro- 
mauce of courtship, 








BIRMINGHAM is about to have a Grand National 
Cat Show, which will be held on the same days as the 
Cattle and Dog Shows, in a large and well-ventilated 
building at the Old Wharf, Broad-street Corner. 

Messrs. TussauD AND Son have added to their 
collection of relics the air bed presented to Dr. 
Livingstone by Mr. Stanley, seven enamelled plates 
used by the doctor, his left-hand glove, and a pair of 
gaiters. 

M. Victor Huao is expected immediately in 
Guernsey, but merely for a short visit, in order to 
arrange his private affairs in that island prior to 
quitting it for good, The great author has decided 
on relinquishing Hauteville House as a residence, 
and in future will live permanently in Paris, 

A LARGE monumental fountain, ornamented by 
the celebrated sculptor Carpeaux, has been erected 
on the Observatoire Place at Paris. It represents 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America rotating the globe, 
which they carry on their heads, 

New Pavement.—A contractor has lately been 
authorized to put down at Lidge, by way of trial, a 
new kind of pavement made of cast iron. In the 
first place a bed of masonry is formed, on which a 
layer of asphalte is spread, and in this bituminous 
substance the iron blocks, 4 centimetres (1°5748 inch) 
thick are laid. A sufficient area has been put down 
to give a fair trial to the invention. 

A Precocious child should not be taught to read 
before it is seven years old, and greater care should 
be taken to developeits body than brain. There are 
thousands of children born with a tendency to ex- 
Cessive development of the nervous system, who, if 





they could have physical development instead of 
mental, during the years of growth, would make our 
brightest and citizens. Stimulate their brains in 
youth, and they break down and die, 





MARLIN. MARDUKE, 
——_~> ——_ 
CHAPTER XVI. 
eyed was bent upo” 


before the inn, but neither Zona nor Paul heeded the 
increasing confusion. 

He had sunk down upon a step, contracted his 
limbs, bent his ugly head upon his breast, and seemed 
to have shrunk into half of his usual size. 

She stood above him with a firm, haughty face, now 
indeed nobl. in its expression of virtuous pride, and 
as the play of the flames of the many bonfires cast 
light and shade by turns upon her hands and fea- 
tures it was strange that they might at times in that 
weird and flickering glare have readily been mis- 
taken for those of the no less beautiful but far more 
gentle Elena, 

Just as she had finished the last words we have 
quoted a man came running up, saying : 

“ Where is Captain Herod? Where is the cap- 
tain ?” 

“ What wieh you of him ?” asked Zona. 

‘Oh, we have found a fellow he wanted—the spy 
—we have caught him.” 

“ Ah, you have caught him?” exclaimed Paul, 
with startling emphasis and animation. “Lead me 
to him, and we will have him hanged on the spot.” 

“The reward is mine,” said the man. ‘ You will 
remember that, Captain Vultree. I caught the fellow 
hiding in the rear of a neighbouring house—badly 
wounded he is too.” 





Zona’s dark and penetrating 
the features of Paul Vultree, as he uttered that sharP 
exclamation—an exclamation such as a man would 
pak if dealt a sudden and severe blow in the 
lace. 

Asshe marked the palpable change in his ugly 
countenance her face e pale and rigid also. 

But the face of Paul Vultree was di-torted with 
some strong emotion, which made him sliver as if 
seized with an ague. 

The proud and lovely face of his daughter was 
= from the conception of a suspicion, conceived in 

er startled and horrified brain on the instant. 

She laid her hand on her father’s shoulder, and, 
fixing her eyes upon his, said : 

“ You have not suspected this? You have never 
suspected that Geoffrey Marduke, old as he is, the 
father of Captatn Herod—yon have never suspected 
that he loves me, that he has asked me to become his 
wife?” 

Paul made no reply. He felt weak, faint, ill. He 
= a gasp as if for breath, and could only stare at 

is daughter. 

“Tt is true,” resumed Zona. “Geoffrey Marduke 
loves me—loved me before I wedded, if wedded I was 
to his son. He asked me to be his wife. Now you 
know why Captain Herod has good reason to fear the 
anger of his vindictive father, should it be true, as I 
fear it is, that Herod has deceived me—for Geoffrey 
Marduke does not so much as even suspect that I am 
the wife of his son, by valid or by sham marriage.” 

Paul felt very giddy, and it was nearly a minute 
before he replied. During that minute the eyes of his 
daughter, grown very bright and fierce within a 
few moments, very penetrating and suspicious, were 
es every feature of his villanous face. At length 

said: 

“ How do you know, Zona, that Sir Geoffrey does 
not bo ay that you were secretly married to his 
son 

‘If he suspected it,” replied Zona, “ would he have 
asked me again, and only yesterday, to become his 
wife ?” 

“ Ab!” gasped Paul, setting his teeth together very 
pr ae this is very surprising to me. So he loves 

ou 

me I have told you that several times already,”’ said 
Zona, ina chilling tone; “but as it is very little 
trouble to repeat it I again say that Geoffrey 
Marduke, old as he is, evil as he is, fierce and tem- 
pestuous as he is, loves the very ground that I tread 
upon, and will bitterly avenge, even upon his own 
son, any injury that may have been done me.” 

“Tt matters very little with bim,” muttered Paul, 
nervelessly, wiping a cold perspiration from his face, 
“ whether he who angers him be a son or @ Frencli- 
man, @ brother or a Turk.” 

** Yet his desire to avenge would be less bitter, 1 *- 
fierce than mine,” remarked Zona, as her hand cluspux 
the ivory hilt of the dagger in her girdle. 

“ Then, if Captain Herod has really deceived you,” 
said Paul, “ you would be ready to stab him ?” 

“Ready and eager!” replied Zona, with sharp 
emphasis and flashing eyes. 

“Then you do not love him,” said Paul; “for if 
you loved him you could not dream of raising your 
hand against him.” 

“ T would hate him ere I could strike him. I will 

But 


certainly hate him if he has deceived me. 
would you not seek to destroy him also ?” 

“Tl For what? Oh, because he had deceived 

ou—— 

“ Your daughter—your only child, father. Would 
you not pursue him to the ends of the earth to 
strike him dead ?”” demanded Zona, 

“ Certainly—of course I would. Why not?” 

“ And would it not be justice should my vengeance 
strike all who aided him in perpetrating so foula de- 
ceit—so dastardly a crime ?”’ 

“Ahem! Well, yes. But this is all very absurd, 
vs There was no sham in the matter—all was 

air-—— 

* Father,” interrupted the proud girl, “ Iam a mere 
nobody in this world——” 

“Come, are you not my daughter? A mere nobody 
indeed,” growled Paul. 

But there was no sincerity in this growl. There 
was much that was false and hollow, and the clear 
dark eyes, which had begun to suspect, read him to 
the very soul. 

The whirl, the wild dances, the hootings, the mad 
intoxication of the demented mob were still going on 





“No matter, no matter; you shall certainly have 
the reward,” replied Paul Vultree, and as he was a. 
chief among the smugglers, as well as a man of riches, 
the fellow at once cousented to conduct him to the 
spot where Obel Ling was in the hands of his ene- 
mies, 

“You must remain where you are, Zona,” said 
Paul, in a voice of great kindness. 

“T will go out with you, sir,” she said, firmly. 
“If the man is to be put to death he will no doubt 
8 the truth in his last words, and I have a ques- 
tion to ask him,” 

Paul Vultree, who had once been her tyrant, had 
long lost all control over her will, and indeed had 
learned, he knew not how nor why, to fear her. 

After uttering a growl or two he said, in a tone by .- 
no means amiab!e: 

“ Well, I suppose if you say you will come you 
will, so come along, though this is no woman’s busi- 
ness we go to finish.” 

“My business is woman’s business,” retorted 
Zona, sternly, as she placed her hand upon her 
father’s right arm, 

“Oh, very well; but please take my left arm and 
leave my right arm free,” said he, growing more and 
more sullen every instant. 

“T prefer to take your right arm, father,” replied 
Zona, in that firm tone which cannot be challenged 
without risk of stormy altercation. 

“It does not matter,” muttered Paul Vultree, and 
yet so guardedly that though Zona heard the sound 
of his voice she could not distinguish the words. 
“Tt does not matter, for I can shoot as well with my 
left hand as with my right.” 

She did not understand what he muttered, for his 
voice sounded like a growl, and not like human 
speech, or rather like the subdued whine of some 
stealthy animal, for there was no bass note in the- 
squeaking voice of Paul Vultree. But she under- 
stood, or at least she suspected his meaning, and re- 
solved to be exceedingly wary and vigilant, 

Guided by the sailor who claimed the reward for 
the capture of the spy, dead or alive, Paul, with his 
daughter upon his arm, forced his way through the 
mob, and beyond its outskirts, urtil the guide had 
conducted him to an angle made by the junction of 
two fences. 

** Here we are,” said the sailor, exultantly ; “and 
here he is.” 

Zona had held a firm grasp upon the arm of her 
father, a nervous, vigilant grasp, whose force warned 
him that she suspected the dire purpose he had 
formed. Her glance, too, had been fixed askance 
upon his face, though he feigned to keep his eyes 
upon the ground and to have abandoned himself to 
her guidance. 

She raised her eyes as the sailor spoke, and then 
the three halted in the immediate presence of five 
or six men, who were clustered around a man bound 
to a stake in the angle formed by the junction of two 
fences. 

A single glance at the face of the captive told her 
that Obel Ling was in the hands of his enemies. 

His garments were much besoiled, showing that 
he had crawled or been dragged through mud, dust 
and stable-dirt; his face was besmeared with blood, 
welling in great drops from a wound in his high, 
narrow forehead; his arms were bound to his sides, 
and a stout cord passed several times around his 
body fastened him to the post, his breast outward. 

The men around him were of the fiercest, and their 
scowls and imprecations proved that the miserable 
man need not hope for mercy from any of them. 

During the hot struggle between the coastguard 
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and the smugglers the spy had, received @ severe 
blow upon the head from a cutlass. The blow had 
prostr: uted him, yet be had succeeded in, crawling 
away, and for a time in concealing himeelf. The 
vigorous search for his body, ordered by Captain 
Herod, had resulted in his discovery. 

He had given himself up for lost, and assumed the 
sullen apathy of despair, in expectation of instant 
death. 

3ut as Zona and Paul balted near him the sudden 
hush among his enemies caused him to look up, 
and his sullen eyes met those of the abxions woman. 

“Save me! save me!” he cried, leaning from the 
stake as far as the cord would allow, and raising his 
voice toa scream. “Save me, and I— 

He said uo more, for at that instant ghastly horror 
flashed over his face, his eyes rolled back in their 
sockets, his head fell forward upon his breast, his 
frame quivered and sank down, upheld only by the 
cord that bound him to the stake, while at the same 
momeut the pistol of Paul Vultree cracked sharply at 
Zona’s side. 

‘Dead or alive,” said Paul, with a shrill laugh. 
* Well, he could not be both at the same time, sothere 
he is, dead,” 

The shot was unexpected, for Paul, who had been 
4s watchful of his daughter as she had been of him, 
no sooner saw her eyes fixed upon the spy than with 
a rapid movement he drew a pistol from his belt 
with his left hand, and, cocking it as he drew it, dis- 
charged its contents into the breast of the miserable 
man, aiwing strdight at the heart. 

“Ay, he is dead,” said one of the men, aftera 
glance into the face of the spy. ‘No doubt it’s all 
right since Captain Vultree did the job, but, I’m 
thinking that Sir Geoffrey Marduke would prefer that 
be should have been hanged.™ 

“Tt is at an end, lads,” said another, “and now let 
ts have some sport around the¢ bonfires.” 

A shout answered these words and all moved away, 
leaving Zona and Paul alone with the ghastly horror 
that was bound to the stake. 

“ Why did you kill/him ?” dematided Zona, fiercely, 
as slie recoiled from licr father, her frame trembling 
with passion, 

Paul shragged’ liis:'shoulders’ and moved away, 
saying: 

“That is my business. You had better go home 
before you see more of the same kind of worl.” 

“Stay, Paul Vultree,” she exclaimed, again grasp- 
ing hisarm. ‘“ You have had a deep purpose in this, 
but let it pass. Will you aid me to rescue the com- 
mandant?” 

“You are an idiot! Rescue the worst evemy 
Anglesey ever had?’ Free my arm, girl, or I may 
strike you.” 

lie was wild with that excitement which often 
maddens men when théy have jast shed blood, aud 
Zona released his arm, saying, in a bitter tone: 

“Go, wicked. bad’ man! I do not believe that you 
are my father.”* 

“Teh ?* cried Paul, suddenly contracting and shiver- 
ing. “What is that you say?” 

“Tsay Edo not believe that yon are my father, or 
you would aid me to keep my promise with Elena 
Bheinhand.” replied Zona, sharply. 

“Ob, is that all? You have no other reason to 
suppose that you are not my daughter, have you?” 
asked Paul, apparently much-relieved. 

“ Yes, I have, and a very powerful one.” 

* A very powerful one ? IT should like to hear it.” 

* 1 believe that you have aided Herod Marduke to 
deveive me into a sham marriage—were you my father 


you could not have done it, bad’and base as you are | man. 


and have always been.” 

Paul stared at her foran instant, and then with a 
fierce imprecation hurried away, directing his steps 
towards the inv. 

Zona watched him until his ungainly form was lost 
im the ever-shifting crowd, and then turned to gaze 
upon the spy. 

“ Alas!” she said; “ he could have toldme, He could 
have confirmed or destroyed my suspicions. Ob, any- 
thing would be better than this torturing suspense,” 

Her eyes were upon the limp and bowed form 
that bung upon the stake, and as she was about to 
turn away a great groan of pain burst from the livid 
lips of the man, and he raised bis head wearily. 


“My Heaven !” exclaimed Zona, darting to his side. 
“He is not dead! He may be able to speak to me. 
Obel Ling,” she cried. 


The man fixed his eyes upon hers and moved his lips. 
No sound came from them, but she knew he meaut to 
BAY: 

“Save me! Ob, save me!” 

Zona knew that it was the custom for the men. of 


Anglesey to carry with them a metallic canteen of | 


spirits. She thrust her hand into the inner breast- 
pocket of the man and drew forth the canteen she had 
expected to find. 

The eanteen was battered almost flat in the centre i 











one side, of it was. pierced as if by,a bullet, and as 
Zona shook it to learn.if,any liquid was in it she 
heard the rattle of some hard aud heavy substance. 

The truth flashed upon her. The, bullet fired by 
Paul had struck the metallic flask, flattened the sides 
together, penetrated one side and lodged in the in- 
terior. ‘lhe concussion, immediately over the heart 
of the spy had for a time made him to all appearance 
a dead man. 

Some spirits remained in the canteon, and she eon- 
trived to pour the liquid into the spy’s mouth, He 
swallowed it eagerly, straightened hia himbs aod 
said: 

“Save me, Mistress Zonal Save me, and I will 
be your slave for life! Ont these cords, and I can 
steal away.” 

“First, answer me truly, Obel Ling,” replied 
Zona. “ Was not my marriage to. Captain Herod a 
sham ?”’ 

“ He belieyes.so,, but it-was not a sham, . You are 
legally his wife. Ob, hurry, or some of tham may 
come this way.” 

Zona’s knife was already in, her hand, but she 
made no haste to use it upon. the cords. Her face 
hed _beney very pale, and she, repeated Ling’s 
words. 

* He believes so, He believes: that the marriage 
wasasham. Then he intended that the marriage 
should be a sham ?”” 

“ He did! he did! But haste, for some. of them 
are looking this way!” urged the spy... 

Cold and impassive fn A ba icy grasp of the horror 
that had failen upon her heart as shevlearned of the 
delibérate treachery of the man she had idolized, 
Zona glanced towards the front of: the,inn, and saw 
that several’ persons had begun to mave towards the 
spy. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

“Ou, Heaven !’” groaned the spy, in: an agony of 
terror. “Iam lost! They arecoming! . They will 
see that I am alive ‘and make: sure work.this.time.” 

But the persons he feared adyanced only. a few 
paces, and then returned to be'lost in.the mad, whirl 
of mad dances,around the. fires,. 

“They have gone back!”’ cried the ‘Spy, joyfully, 
“Qh, dear lady, do, cut these cords, and.let me 
escape while there may bea chance for my life,” 

But Zona was im no haste to permit him to depart, 
It was not because she feared: the panalty of the 
smugglers’ code—which code déalared that whoever 
should be convicted of having assisted one condemned 
to escape shouli incur the penalty from which the 
condemued had escaped, 

She did not pause because she feared Geoffrey 
Marduke or any of bis lawless followers... She: knew 
that.the stern, fierce and ferocious chief would be 
her slave should she conseut ta-accept his suit—and 
she remembered, too, even then, that she could net 
accept his. suit while Captain Herod lived, fox if 
this miserable spy had spoken tayly she was the wile 
of Herod, 

Bat she knew, and. the remembrance of. the fact 
swept through her heart like a gust of internal flame, 
that should she go to this man, whose heart, was a 

»'-up volcano of passion, this man. whe madly 
| v | her, what he would if she told him: 

| have been deceived into a sham marriage by a 
wnt whom L loved, and who swore that. he loved; me, 
Lam not his wife, or if Iam his wife he doeg not 
even suspect the truth. He has degeived+-be has 
betrayed me; he. triumphs in his deceit, he insults 
me, he iaughs at my misery. I no longer, love this 
1 hate him; I wish that he were deal, & will 
love the man tliat slays him-I will be the faithful 
and grateful wife of that man.” 

She knew should she go,to Geoffrey Marduko and 
gay this that he would exclaim in a tempest of rage, 
of fury, of the. blind maduess of the love of gray- 
haired then! ¢ 

“ Show me this man, and were he my own son I 
will slay him and,claim that great remerd.” 

Sue knew this very well, and therefore had no fear 
of that law which doomed to a.cruel death. all who 
aided the condemned, to esoape, Geoffrey Marduke’s 
will and daring were law in Anglesey, 

She held her knife carelessly ip ker left, haud, and | 
with no haste to use it upon the conds, beeause she | 
well knew the treacherous nature of this, miserable | 
man, who implored her in accents of exquisite 
anguish to set him free—to give him a bare chance 
for life. 


“Obel Ling,” she said, in a cool, decided tone, 


“you are a bage and insiycere man—a vile spirit—a 


hound that would fawn, receive, aud then anap at 
the hand that fed you. 
“Oh, Mistress Zona!” he interrupted, in a tone 


‘like that of a whiuing beggar, “you are too hard 
|} upon a poor, helpless fellow.” 


“ Silence. Ali that I can Lope to learn of the evil 
that was done to me——” 


“* No+that was. intended sto ‘be ‘dows, ‘ilfstress 
Zona!”’ ejaculated the spy)...‘ No evil wad done, L 
swear that you are thé wife.of Captain Herod.” «| 

“ All that I can hope to learu of-the evil that was 
done-to'me, or iutended to be done to: me; I must 
learn from you while the fear of death hangs over 


* Ah, I see that you are as hard/as your’ father,” 
eried the spy, becoming sullen iwhis despair: ° M You 
do not intend that I shall live.” 

“I do intend that. you shall live, ‘Obel ‘Dies vad 
she replied, and in a firm, sinéere tone that forded 
conviction of her truthfulness apon him. “I do in- 
tend that you shall live, but. not unless [ firmly be- 
lieve that you are not trying to deceive me.” 

“Save me! Ob, Heaven! There are a tiousand 
chances that Paul Vuitree will.return every moment.” 
pleaded the terrified spy. .“ Gpeelt fast, and I will 
anewer fast.” 

* Past, no doabt, Obel Ling.’” 

“ Past and truly,” cried the spy. 

She was so cold, so deliberate, so collected that his 
heart sank ia luis bosom lest she really desired bis 
death. 

The spy was wrong. Zona was scarcoly’ thinking 
of him, exeept.in so far ashe had been tite agent of 
Captain Herod. Thinking of iim of course sue was, 
and watehing him too, watching him with an agony 
of vigilance, for she longaite be for-ed to believe-tias 
he, was speaking falsely iu one thing—vud that ove 
thing was in, tliat he, hed said Captain Herod had 
intended to deeeive Ler. 

“ You assert that the marriage was net a sham?” 

“ As I hope for pardow!” almost yelled the terrified 
prisoner, a3 he saw oe the mob > bexan to dvaw nearer 
and nearer in the mad dances, “it was asulid, legal, 
genuive marriage. 

“You assert, that Captain Herod intended that it 
Blould: not'be.a valid marriage?” 

“ To that I will swear.” 

“ He deliberately plauned to deceive me ?’ 

**He did—but, see |, the: crowd is: each moment 
swinging nearer aad nearer.” 

“ Never mind the mob,” said Zona, coldty. * What 
is your life tomy peace of mind 2” 

QObel. Ling made: no, reply, butset his teeth hard, 
and/smothered his rage with muttered imprevations 
upon her head, 

She, weut on as calmly as if that mad assemblage 
had been fifty miles away. 

“ Were you not the pretended priest who figured 
te, make-me the, wile of Captain Herod ?”” 

“ Theve was no pretended priest.” 

*‘Do you deny that you were the man. who pro- 
nounced Herod Marduke and Zona Vultree man and 
wife? 

“Ldonot, I was that man.” 

“ Infamous villain!” exclaimed Zona, 
you. pretend to bea clergyman?” 

“ Yes,” replied the spy, beldiy. “The ceremony 
was aecording to the rites of the church, aud I have 
been regularly oxdained. Lhave never been cust 
from the chuse!, though doubtless | would have 
been long ago hed I been suspécted to be what I 

” 


“And do 


“ And what are you?” demanded Zona. 

“A spy in the service of King James, and also in 
the service of William, Prince of Orange,” replied 
Obel Ling, “I was ouee a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Lamstall, though doubtless, that churce 
would have long since withdrawn my right to officiate 
as her officer werv all known. Butin both | have 
managed toe retaim my authority as a clergyman.” 

Zona knew very well that im that epoch of political 
and religious chicanery unprincipled men served both 
parties as' best suited their imterests. She readily 
comprehended how a cunning, subtle, and totally con- 
seicuceless villain like Obel Ling might beve deceived 
beth of the rival churches of the realm, and as it 
suited him played bis part as a priest of Rome, & 
clergyman of Episcopaey, a parson of the Puritan 
faction, a smuggler of Auglesey, a soldier, a sailor, 
civilian, or any character most to his purpose. 

* You. asked to be married: according to the rites 
ef the Catholie Chureh,” said Obel Ling. “ My 
_ right to. officiate as a priest, no matter how | obtained 
the right, I have still, aud will have it, if I escape, 
until the Church of Rome) detects-that: I am what I 


| am-rmy right to officiate L used, and you are legally 
| the: wife of Captain Hered.” 


f Ryt he does. not know that you possessed that 
right? 

“Tom very sure he has begun to suspect it,” ro 

plied the spy. 

“You were educated, to, ba a priest ?” 

“Not I,” replied the spy. * } was.educated to bea 
gentleman. You see how my education has befitted 
we,” be added, bitterly. “I spent my patrimony and 


learned to prey upon others from my experience in 
peng preyed upon by otbers—ihat is all. 


Que ve- 
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bo a Jew, a Turk, or a Hindoo, What matters it in 
the end? I am of the lost.” 

The miserable man spoke these words boldly, and 
his thin lip curled with contempt. He was of the 
lost | 

Zona had had no religious education,. yet the 
native nobleness and virtue of ‘her Soul stood aghast 
at the insolent athcism of thie man who defiled the 
holy garb and calling of priest, of clergyman, of 
every class of diviues, as if best etited his infamous’ 
spurposes. “the ‘ 

“ Haste, Mistress Zona,” he cried, as she gazed in 
horror upotr the hiddonsness of the soul he had te- 
vealed. “LT alone can prove that you are the wife of 
Captain Herod, It is because = yom this that 
he is 60 eager to have me putto death,” . : 

“You ata double t fone replied Zona, coldly. 
“You #dnit that you ; 6s a spy upon both 
Catholies. and Protestants. admit, you evea 
boast, that you would as be a Pagan as a 
Christian, If I free you whit hope can I have that 
you will serve me?” Li Bap EER 
vengeance upon Herod 
fiercely, * and your hope 

“ You-will swear to do 

“Swear by what? I bel 
the spy, with a grimace of @@ 
alike to me,’” eae 

“ Your’ verence nothing #™ © 

“ Absolut@ly sothing.”  / : ; 

ia yanr eyes, te 


“There * nothing nee 
‘heart—absolutety’ asked 
“ Nothing but hate, will swear ed: 


“T know I am di 
ting you free, but I do it at the protapting off 
Lis minigters. I do it at the prompting of h 
you gone while you may. If you hate as 
shall meet again ere lope” ” 

The released spy cawt-Hittnestf upon the.¢ 
straighten andmake flexible his lon .-Tiprise 
limbs, floundered about for a moment, then, springing 
up, cast a hasty glance towards the inu and darted 
away into the uearest darkness, vanishing suddenly 
like an evil spirit as he was, 

He has éscaped, at least for a time,” exid Zona, im 
« gloomy tone, ‘and I may never see him again, 
Yer, inasmuchas Hered Marduke desired bis deatruc- 
tion, 1 take delight.in. having,set: him free. Hence- 
forth let me devote my soul to baffle him, as he has: 
tuined my hopess Oh, base and treacherous, man, 
could I but believe that you ever loved me] wight 
hope, I would strive to regain that love. But now [ 
know that you néver loved me—that you deliberately 
sougltand planned my ruin—tbat you calmly sur- 
veyed me and my faith in your truth as;toys, to 
be sported with and then to be for ever scorned, 
Knowing all this, alas! I cannot hope to gain your 
love.” 

A bitter'and painful laugh broke from her lips, and 
‘he continued : 

‘* Your love, Herod Marduke! Your love indeed! 
Oh, idiot that I have been, to imagiue that, you could 
love anything but yourself, and that barely. You 
are right, Elena Rhbeinhand, Herod Marduke 
«joes not love you—he is incapable of loving any- 
thing.’ 

She turned from the spot and moved towards the 
dun, murmuring : 

* There was one question whieh. I did not ask, I 
wish I had, and it is whether this man who swears 
that 1 am his daughter, thie Paul Vultree, also. in- 
tended that I should be deceived.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

MEANWHILE events had been progressing withiu 
the inn towards the advancement of. owr story, nad 
we miust Jeave the unhappy Zona fur a time to nar- 
vate what was trauspiring within the domains 
Kaspar Rbein)and, ‘ 

The landlord had raved loudly after Elena lmd 
darted from his preseuce to appear before the inn, as 
we have related, but.as storming could uot, bring her 
back he forthwith began te look about the inn in 
search of the two travellers, in the welfare of whose 
portmantean he felt great aud absorbing interest. 

A gluvee at the sceve alter the fall of the com- 
tandant had assaved him that the victory belonged 
to his friends, and patrons, the smugglers; and leav- 
ing the hall room he began to bellow. for the pre- 
senee of some of the many servanis who called him 
amaster. 

Mis bull-like voice reared through the halls and 
corridors like rolling and deep-toved thunder, and it 
was not long before two or three women burried to 
fim, 

“ Here, Madge,’’ he said, as he lighted.a Inmp by 
the ono she bore; “the fray is over, that is, so faras 
the fighting is concernerdl,and fearful work indeéd 
it has been. ‘The public-room is sloppy with blood, 


"met, 

ay | 

we» 

vse : 
if 


and the floor strewed with smashed furniture and 
shattered glass, broken crockery and battered pewter. 
There are half a score of dead men and wounded men 
lying helter-skelter and higgledy-piggledy about. 
See that the déad bo carried into the yard, that their 
friends may take care of thenr—~and so of the wounded 
too, Madge, for I do not want my house lumbered up 
with groaning men See that the barmaids take their 
| Pltces at the bar, for no doubt there'll be no little 
Spirits drunk this night—where are the girls ?” 

“ Who should know ?” ried the wonvan. ‘‘ Weall 
scurried away when the brawl began, like scared 
hens, fluttering and hiding everywhere.” 

“Hunt ’em up! hont “de up!’’ roared Kaspar. 
“ And see that the men servants are called in.” 

. “ That'll be hard to do, Master Kaspar, in all this 
Peclamensy for the lads do like to loaf and talk a 
ity” . 

Pi spline talk a bi?” bellowed Knapat,in a rage 
and he Was-dne of thosé amiable fellows who gan fly 
intomred-het fury atthe drop of yout hat. “ Loaf 
Foy tow a bit! Call ’em ia! Let ne catch them 

: never-id- well work! Call’emio! Here, all 
of you~ have any of you seen anything of a pair of 
lean, hotid-looking fellows—two rare birds of 

e an t room are they lodged? In 


_~“Neyalr, we Wave not seen them.” 
* *Biiwdiaud You never see nor 


They Bléep in No. 8.” . 
; Faeiaens boli away, and Kaspar began to 
; hota be aptly designated io his mind aé 


eagerness to meet 
had forgotten that-tiis doo® B6longed to the room 
occupied by that invalid lady of wiom Eleva had 
spoken. 
He remembéred it; »howbver, -the instant that an 


nostrils as he thrust his great head into the room. 

“No matter,” he thought, * I have a kind of curi- 
osity, to,see the lady, asl have never seen her face 
since, she was brought up from, the wreck of ‘La 
Belle France.’ . Is she ealere? 

The roont wag doubtless the best in the inn, for it 
was Elena’s own apartment, which the generous- 
hearted maiden had cheerfully resigned for the com. 
fort of the unfortunate lady who. had been wreeked 
on the French ship “ La Belle France” a few days 
before. 

This Jady had been taken to the “Stuart Arms” 

on a litter, for her delicate frame was much 

bruised when she was cast ashore by a monstrous 
wave that swept over the digmantled deeks of. the 
ill-fated shi The lady was uuconseious when she 
was cat kl the surges that lashed the Angle- 
séy beach, hor is it probable that she would have 
been reseued had it not been for the cupidity of seme 
who struggled successfally to snatch her from the 
waves under the belief that she was dead and carried 
jewellery upon her person, 

Nay, more, it might have been that after she was 
dragged from the seething waves and signs of anima- 
tion were distinetly observed, those who had im- 
perilled their lives to seize upon her supposed corpse 
would have robbed her and left her to die unaided 
but for the chance presence of Elena Rheinhand, who 
protected her from spoliation, and had her conveyed 
to the “ Stuart Arms,” 

This had been done without the consent, and, in- 
deed, without the knowledge of Kaspar. The burly 
landlord had not 4 drop of “the milk of human kind- 
ness” in his composition, and had growled intolerably. 
when he learned that the sole survivor of all who: had 
been wrecked on the “Belle France” was in his 
house, 

He had said nothing, however, to Elena, having 
heard that there was very little probability that 
the stranger would survive the fearful hardship 
and severe bruises of the shipwreck, and that she 
wore rings of great value, besides several articles of 
jewellery the like of which had seldom been seen in 
Anglesey. 

The hope that the lady might die and he obtain all 
of that jewellery, made Kaspar content to await the 
progress of events, though not a day had passed since 
she became his unwilling guest that he had not said 
to Elena: 

“ And the poor, dear lady—how is she now ?” 

Not ouce nor only twice a day but as often as he 
met Elena during the day or night had he asked that 
question—asked it ina low, sympathetic, tone, with 
raised brows and the coruers of his mouth drawn 
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down as if his future happiness hung upon the reply 
—so that Elena, as well as she kuew his hypocritical 
and cankered heart,gometimes found herself wonders 
ing if the villa#@We°@d man really had a spark of 
true human feeling. it bim. 

Kaspar had neve #¢tn the lady, and therefore was 
all the more eager to gaze upon her. He oxpected to 
find her, if not as} lying upon the bed, prostrate 
from @ weakness ra ly yielding up life itself. 

Se He Mirust his grWat head, with ali its forest of 
shaggy heir, into the foom boldly, bat noiselessly— 
indeed, the monste® eduld move anywhere with no 
more ®otnd than migB$ be made by a huge fish glid- 
ing through water Peet below the surface. 

We have the Yom was probably the best 
foontin the house, ead Beit was. No room could be 
inh by #0 end angelic taiden as the 
gen nd wet We wpeedily transformed into a 


mai 
But our beampeowe: Mee had dwelt in that apart- 


ment for ’ id @ech year had seen many an 
addition adornment, or of both made 
to the roomy. 


Kaspar Bheiphand Aimself hed wobbecn within 
that rooms for na, a8 She Brew to woman- 
hood, ag@ leataed tlivb he, was ly Aér adopted 
father, had frowned pow hie fito her 
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volted Vis froyiles! Wyos hewe wid there, ad- 
~sfti two latups were burning 
ga « téilelin tha/tené® of the roem—admiring 

aml, Wotd+ringswiéro she hw obtained that, 

1 bieglauce fell &pow the bed. 

Olsy& very pretty bed,” he thought ; “ but there 
ig'no one in it, Why, where is vur invalid lady? 
Eh?” 

He thought all this except the last word. That 
word he uttered aloud, or rather that word was shot 
from his lips with the ringing sharpness of surprise. 
That single “ Eb?” filled the room like the report: of 
a pistol, and somebody screamed exactly like some- 
body shot. 

“Oh!” said Kaspar, turning his eucrmous face to- 
wards the part of the room whence this scream had 
arisen. “ Who's there?” 

It was then that a form advanced from the shadow 
in which it had been sitting, in which it had been 
startled from a sad reverie by that “ Eh ?” of the in- 
quisitive landlord. 

The form was that of a lady, a tall, majestic lady, 
Pe moved with grace and stateliness towards the 

oor. 

As she advanced Kaspar saw that she was attired 
in a dark robe, and observed as the light of the 
lamps fell upon her features that, although past 
middle age, she had been and still was a very beau- 
tiful woman, 

Hers was a noble, queenly face, though marked 
with lines of care and grief; but these lines did not 
detract from, the loveliness of her countenance but 
imparted to it that lofty air of dignity rarely found 
in the faces of the very beautiful. An expression of 
noble resignation to the will of Heaven at once 
impressing the beholder made her features remark- 
able. 

When she bad advanced a few paces she paused, 
She saw clearly for the first time the enormous head 
and massive visage of the landlord as he leaned for- 
ward into the room, 

The light of the lamps fell fairly upon his features 
as it did upon hers, 

She halted at the table, gazed stvadily at Rheine 
hand for an instant, uttered a sharp cry of amaze- 
mers and said: 

“ Great Heaven, deliver me from this man! 
again in liis power!” 

Kaspar’s vision was very keen; his memory was 
very retentive. He, too, had narrowly studied the 
features of the lady. 

But he eviuced no sign from which she could 
sup that he recognized her. 

e saw her lips move and heard the sound of her 
voice as she ejaculated the brief prayer just quoted, 
but did not hear what she said. 

He advanced into the room; for, in fact, he had 
not yet recognized this lady, 

Years had passed since he had seen her, and when 
he had last seen her he thought she was dead as he 
gazed stea!thily upon her cold and rigid form stretched 
upon a couch in Spain—years, nearly twenty years 
before this moment when he again advanced towards 
her, pronypted solely by a desire to gain a close view 
of her sparkling necklace of diamonds. 
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“ Dare you, horrible man?” exclaimed the lady, 
onsheathing a stiletto with the rapidity of light, and 
raising the glittering weapon above her head; “ dare 
you enter a lady's chamber unpermitted ?” 

Kaspar Rheinhand halted as if instantly petrified, 
Her voice, clear, piercinog, imperative, scornful, had 
startled his memory into activity, 

A livid paleness began to overspread the broad, 
red expanse of his visage. He did not tremble, for 
sudden terror froze his blood, He did not turn to 
fly, for his limbs seemed changed tostone. He stood 
aghast and motionless, with his huge head thrust 
7 towards the speaker with his great eyes staring 
at her. 

Both retained these postures for nearly half a 
minute, each as motionless as if carved from lifeless 
marble. 

The lady was as pale as the white raff around her 
gomy neck, except for a bright red spot on each 
cheek, 

The landlord had become livid—so red a visage 
as his could not become white with fear, but it 
became livid, streaked with purplish blotches. The 
dark and beautiful eyes of the lady, usually so soft, 
and melting, and tender in their expression, flamed 
with fierce indignation and bitter hate. 

At that instant there was visible in her eyes and 
attitude and sudden fierceness an astonishing resem- 
blance to Zona Vultree, 

A moment before, when she first advanced prior to 
her recognition of an enemy in the landlord, there 
was visible in her grace, her stately movement, and 
in an indescribable gentleness of eye, and brow, and 
tip, an astonishing resemblance to Elena Rhein- 

and 

The lady and the landlord retained the attitudes 
we have describ-d for nearly thirty seconds, each as 
rigid as if of rock or of iron, 

Then the thick lips of Kaspar Rheinhand began to 
quiver. The quivering began in his heavy, hanging 
lower lip; it instantly seized upon the muscles of 
bis jaws; his teeth began to chatter; his whole enor. 
mous bulk began to tremble violently ; the lamp fell 
from his hand; he uttered a yell like the roar of a 
bull in an empty cavern, and fled from the presence 
of the lady—fled at random, fled blind with terror 
along the hall, down the neatest stairs, nor halted 
until as he was about to bound forth from the rear 
of the inn two men grasped him, not knowing who 
he was iv the darkness, saying, sharply : 

“Hait! Noone can pass here.” 

“Ah!” cried Kaspar, in a rage. 
Kaspar Reinhand ?” 

“So it is!” excloimed one of the men. “ All right, 


“Am I not 








(THE sPY’s DANGER.] 
landlord, but Sir Geoffrey has given orders that no 
one shall leave the inn until he shall have made 
search for two men he does not like.” 

“* Ah—yes—the two travellers,” replied Kaspar, 
remembering that he had intended to find them 
himeelf, or if not them at least their portmanteans, 

“Keep good guard, lads,” he said. “I was just 
trying to see if a man could slip by you—ho! ho! 
was it not a good joke?” 

“A man might slip by,”” said one of the men, in 
a low tone, to his comrade, ** but not an elephant. I 
wonder what started him out ?” 

“He must have thought the old ’un wasafter him,” 
replied the other, laugliing. 

Kaspar had moved away after his last quoted 
words, and hearing his name called in the public 
room, hurried thither to learn why he was wanted. 

As he entered the room he was met by Geoffrey 
Marduke, who said: 

“Well. have you seen anything of the two tra- 
vellers ?” 

“* Not I—but I have not been looking for them. 
No doubt they are somewhere in the house,” replied 
Kaspar, puffing for breath. 

“Do you know either of them, Rheinhand ?” 

“Not I—nor do I care, Sir Geoffrey, meaning no 
short answer to your worship—so they spend and 
pay freely.” 

“Come, you are very pale, Rheinhand, and you 
are trembling like a frightene! girl,” remarked 
Geoffrey. ‘ You have recognized the travellers.” 

“1f I have, may my head fall from my shoulders,” 
said Kaspar. “ But I have seen a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” sneered Geoffrey. “And where saw 
you this ghost ?” 

“ In Elena's bedroom. I can and do swear to it.” 

“A ghost? Whose ghost?” demanded the 
smuggler, contemptuously. 

“ Let me whisper the name in your ear,”’ replied 
Kaspar. 

Geoffrey, smiling scornfully and suspiciously too, 
for he imagined that the landlord was trifling with 
him, inclined his ear toward him, and after much 
glancing and relling about of the eyes, and with 
great care not to be overheard by any one near, 
Kaspar whispered a few words or rather a name. 

“You have gone mad!” exclaimed Geoffrey, as he 
heard what was whispered. He spoke this ina cold, 
contemptuous tone, and was about to turn away when 
the landlord said, somewhat angrily : 

“ Oh, as for that, I begin to think Iwas mad. It 
was not her ghost, Sir Geoffrey—by the bones of the 
saints, it was herself.’’ 

“You must have been drinking rather deeply, 








Rheinhand,” remarked Geoffrey, gazing keenly upo® 
him. 

Kaspar made a grimace and drew his fat shoulders 
up to his ears—he drew them up so high that his face 
became blood-red. 

“ You may go and see for yourself, sir. The ghost 
is je Ah yet.” 

“ But that person died in Spain years and years 
ago,” said Geoffrey. 

“Tf she died she has come to life again, that is all. 
I say and I swear that I saw her—not five minutes 
ago. Did you never think that you saw a maw 
dead, and afterwards met him well and hearty, Sip 
Geoffrey ?” 

“Yes, and not very lately. Listen, You have 
seen & ghost, you say, and the ghost is upstairs. Now 
I have seen two ghosts within less than two hours, 
and I am very sure they are also upstairs, for I have 
made sure that they shall not escape. The two 
travellers are my two ghosts.” 

“Ho!” cried Kaspar, with a grin of surprise, in 
which was much curiosity. ‘“ And asI have told you 
the name of my ghost may I hear the names of 
yours?” 

“In one moment, Rheinhand,” replied Geoffrey, for 
just then the still unconscious form of Marlin Mar- 
duke was brought into the room, ‘ Where shall we 
put the commandant? He needs attendance—~” 

“Come, is he not adjudged to die by the laws of 
our people? Then let him alone and he will die,” 
said Kaspar. 

“ It does not suit my purposes for him to die untid 
I shall have conversed with him,” replied Geoffrey. 
- must be carried to a good bed and tenderly cared 
or.” 

“Very well; let us attend to him then,” said 
Kaspar; and with these words they advanced to- 
ward the four men, who having brought Marlin into 
the room awaited farther orders. 

“Here, lads—this way. Follow me,” said the 
landlord to the bearers, as he met them, and turned 
toward a door which led into the rear part of the inn. 

“ He’ll be coming to himself in a minute or two,’” 
observed one of the bearers, the same who had en- 
deavoured to soothe the anguish of Elena, “It bea 
nasty, bad lick he ha’ got on the head, but he wilk 
coom aroun, na doot of thot.” 

“This way, lads,” continued Kaspar, opening the 
door, “Bring a light there, some of you—steady,, 
lads, for Sir Geoffrey takes an interest in him.” 

“Sae he mout,” thought Dikeman, whose heart 
was far from being bad, “sae he mout, for they do 
say the lad be Sir Geoffrey's son—th’ Idoot thot.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIPSY PEER; 
or, 
A SLAVE OF OCIROUMSTANOSES, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Tf. fair queen, thy servant here 
Can show seme canse to stay thy judgment 
Wilt thou give him thy hand and say, Av? 
Fletcher. 

“ Mapam. Tam he!”’ 7” 

Perhaps that moment was the most thrilling of 
Florence’s life. For a little while she could not 
bring herself to realize her position. ; 

She stared at the flashing emeralds upon the white 
bosom of a great lady opposite, until that ere | 
winced under her fixed regard and began to thin 
that Lady Florence Darteagle’s manners had been 
ill-formed. 

Then at last the whole truth broke upon her. 

She, Lady Florence Darteagle, the dearest friend 
of Lord-Northeliffe, was sitting next the ruffian who 
had broken into his house and nearly murdered 
him. 

It was too astounding, too overwhelming. 

The buzz of conversation and laughter grew con- 
fused and unintelligible in her ears, the glitter of 
the gold and glass and jewels became a jumbled, 
kaleidoscopic mass before her eyes. She caught at 
the table with one small, firm hand, and for the mo- 
ment she thonght that she should swoon under the 
stress of her conflicting emotions. 

But she made an effort and conquered. 

‘Tazoni, who had been watching her, pale, 
patient and stern, as a man waits for the death 
signal, saw that she had conquered her weakness, 
and he sighed a great suppressed sob of relief. 

Florence turned her pale face towards him, and 
brought the whole force of her scornful, accusing 
eyes upon his. 

That agonized look spoke volumes. It said, how 
could you have deceived me? How could you have 
sunk in so short a time so vilely? How dare you 
meet society, and me, who trusted you so, by ven- 
turing to appear at its feasts and festivities ? 

Tazoni understood allas if every word had been 
distinctly syllabled out. 

How he longed to pour out his heart to her, to 
plead with her for himself, to explain all and to 
prove to her that he was innocent, But he dared 
not; he—ah! and she—were in the midst of sharp 
eyes and fashionable tongues. 

Even now their glances might have been noticed ; 
the sudden pallor of hér face and the sternness of 
his concentrated one, : 

No, be must play the difficult part for a little 
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—_ for her sake, though his brain seemed on 


re. 

He took up his piece of bread and broke it, and, 
as he laid it down again, said in a low voice which 
was inaudible to any save Florence: 

“ Judge not!’ 

Florence started and trembled. Could it still be 
possible that he was afterall innocentand wronged ?P 
No. it was impossible. 

~ had heard Lord Northcliffe pronounce him 
guilty. 

There was evidence irrefutable, insurmountable. 

No, this man had the face and the tongue of an 
angel, ay, the courage and at times the honour of 
a hero, but the mask, though so solid. was but a 
mask after all, and he was in reality buta mon- 
strous deception. 

At that moment her ashing heart wonld not allow 
his genius to be an excuse, nay, she deemed him all 
the guiltier as having erred with so much to keep 
him pure. 

And yet “Judge not!” The words thrilled 
through her. 

She turned her eyes to his face and she knew that 
they were moist, though she tried to make them 
cold and hard. 

Some one spoke to him, deferentially, as was his, 
the famous poet’s, due. 

It startled Florence, she who had been used to 
him as an inferior, a roving, outcast gipsy, getting 
his living by the sheer hard work of his hands, 
Could it be possible that this—this fashionable 
gentleman, with the deep, musical voice and 
thoroughbred manners—could be the same? 

When he spoke she listened with all her ears. 

The lady had asked Mr. Frank Forest’s opinion of 
the new operatic tenor, and Mr. Forest—Tazoni, the 
gipsy—delivered it with quiet dignity and calm con- 
fidence. 

His opinion was not only satisfactorily received 
but willingly endorsed. 

It was like a eunnae dream to Florence, and she 
leant back in her chair in bewilderment. 

A servant came up with wine, and filled the glass 
on the left of Tazoni; he was obliged to move a 
little closer to Florence; their arms met and his 
hand touched hers. 

A thrill of vague, indefinite pleasure and pain 
ran through her. Before her rose like a vision the 
night at Earlscourt ; his low, impassioned whispers ; 
the green old elm ; her overflowing gratitude. 

Oh, awful and almost criminal as it seemed to her, 
she knew that she loved him still—loved him as she 
had never loved before, as she should never love 


again ! 
And for him? Poor fellow! Innocent as he knew 
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himself to be of the crime she supposed him to be 
guilty of, he could but remember that the gulf be- 
tween them could never bo bridged over, that 
though the world knew him and paid homage to 
him as Frank Forest, he was still the low-born 

ipsy prince, and as far from heras the veriest dog 
rom the stars. 

His face grew white under the struggle of hia 
geeses. and he turned to her with a look that almost 

tightened her—frightened her, for she thought “I 
love him so that [am powerless in his hands; he 
could make me do whatever he liked.” 

Meanwhile they p’ayed their parts. 

They ate, or pretended to eat, and they talked, 
with the best composure they could muster, to their 
neighbours. 

Course followed course, and as the dessert ap- 
peared both hoped that the ordeal to which they 
were being subjected was drawing to an end. 

But the severest test was to come. 

Sir Harry Beauclerc, who had made a capita) 
dinner, and conversed with his usual icy and almost 
offensive politeness—offvnsive because it cxpressed 
so much and meant so little—suddenly bent across 
at Florence, and in his sleepy but distinct voice said: 

*T have not had an opportunity for a word, Lady 
Florence ; and I have been wanting to ask how Lord 
Northcliffe is getting on ?”’ 

Florence felt the blood rush to her face, and she 
knew that the hardest moment had come. 

How could she talk of the poor, cruelly treated old 
man with the vile creature who had so iil-used him 
sitting beside her, and almost under her_ protection P 
for she knew that she had but to declare him to be 
the prescribed Tazoni and he would be lost, 

* ‘Thank you,” said Florence, with a faint smile, 
“T am happy to say that he is better. He was 
speaking of you the other day. Why do you not 
come down to see him ?” 

** Do you think he would be glad to see me ?” said 
Sir Harry. “If you thought so I'd come, for F 
should like to see him. What an unfortunate, das- 

ly cruel blow of the ruffian! He has never been 
found yet ?” 

“No,” said Florence, and as she answered she 
half-glanced at the grave, calm face so close to her. 

Tazoni caught the glance, and, bending slightly to 
her, said, in a low whisper : 

** Do not hesitate ; follow the dictates of your cou: 
science. I amp’ for the worst, and shall for- 
give you before the words of your accusation can 
have died away.” 

Florence trembled, and essayed to speak. 

“ Well ?”’ he said, after a pause. 

* N—o, I cannot,’’ she murmured, “I eannot. 
You saved my life.” 
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** Do not think of that,” he said. “‘ Any’one would | convivial nature, and always had some s fresh 
have acted as I did—the veriest coward, the basest | from the mint to retail, with well-bred and quiet 
slave. Let not that weigh with you if you © can think our. ° 
me guilty.” As Tazoni listened and looked across at the 
There was the appeal at last, 4 wealthy baronet he rer it, and bitterly: 
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o nothing better ¢? , : 
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Forest has been givit® you too much intellectual 
food. He does not eat enough to keep a sparrow 
alive himself, and judges other people’s appetites 
and necessities by his own, I am afraid.” 

“Thank you,” said Florenve, with a forced smile, 
*'T have really enjoyed my dinner very much.” 

“ Mr. Forest, will you fill Lady Florence's glass? 
Thisis some of Lord Orange's fine old’ wine. J dare- 
say it is very good, though I don teceany difference 
between that and any other myself. Dear 
Florence, you must drink one glass before you leave 
the gentlemen.” 

For Fiorence had refused, 

“May I 2” asked Tazoni, humbly, raising the 
decanter. ‘ Will you deign to raceive it from my 
hands?” 

She hesitated, then inclined her head, 

His face flushed, and a sudden joy flashed in his 


eye. 
She saw that his hand trembled for the first time 
during dinner, for she had noticéd it and wondered 
how he could keep so calm and composed, and: she 
wished that she had not given him permission. 
tip But it was given, and she raiged the glass to her 
Ss 
Mie raised his at the same moment. 
“T drink to truth, and Heaven’s anger where ‘tis 
due,”’ he said, in a low, thrilling tone. 
“ And I,” she returned, moved by a sudden im. 


pulse. 

Then Lady Prettilace rose, and this was the 
signal for the ladies. 

Tazoni, being nearest the door, opened it and 
stood by it while they filed out on their way to the 
drawing-room. 

As Florence passed him a flower fell from the 
small bouquet at her bosom. 

His quick eye noticed it, and when he had closed 
the door he dropped his handkerchief upon the 
faded flower and picked them both up together. 

“Come, Mr. Forest,’’ said Lord Perettilace, 
“you ought to be able to mamage a couple of 
bottles, you drank no wine while the ladies were 
with us—a bad example that, for a poet too. 
thought you verse-maker’s required profound liba- 
tions in your offerings to the muse.” 

Tazoni smiled. 

“*T am no wine drinker, my lord,” he said. “The 
@rapes grow in vain for me.’ 

“No,” said Beauclerc, laughing. “ Mr. Forest 
has missed his vocation. He ought to have been 
@ monk of St. Bernard—he eate little and drinks 
less. You would look well in cowl and girdle.” 

“Tis not the cowl that makes the monk,” laughed 
Lord Prettilace. “Come, Mr. Forest, you must 
taste your wine if only to please an old fogy,” and 
with a courtly bow he passed the decanter. 


_ 


Tazoni filled his glass and passed the wine on. 

The talk grew general, and laughter ran round 
fast and merrily. 

Sir Harry, when away from the ladies, was of a 





attention. wandering to the wusival cadences 
of his low voice. 

“He is quite well, I hear. “Ah! country life for 

entlemen is the thing. I think I shall abjure town, 

Florence, bid it farewell for ever.. I don’t 
think town would weep much.” 

Fiorence smiled. 

“ By the way,’ he said, looking dreamily over at 
Tazoni, “ may one gentloman dare to a lady 
for her opinion of another?” 

«TI beg your pavdon,” said Florence, hurriedly. 
**T did not hear-——” 

Sir Harry repeated his question. 

“Yes, you may venture,” she said, 

“Then I'll ask you what you think of my friend 
Frank Forest,’’ he said. 

Florence started. 

“Your friend ?’’ she said, ina hushed voice, after 
& pause, % Do you like him so much ?” 

“Come,” said Sir Harry, ‘that is too bad, It is 
you who are asking my opinion afterall. Bat I wiil 
be fairer than you, I do like him very much. He is 
the best friend I have.” 

Florence's heart beat fast. 

How was it that he managed to deceive every one ? 
Even the man of the world, who knew men and 
things so thoroughly, was de ceived by hiam, and was 
proud to call him by the name of friend! 

“Have you known him long?” asked Flereneg, 
still speaking in the low, constrained voice. 

*No, not long,” said Sir H. wry, “But quite 
long enough to know him to be the best-hearted, 
the oravest and the cleverest fellow £ ever met.’ 

‘* And thatis great praise, coming from you,” she 
said, forcing a smile. 

Sir Harry laughed, 

“That’s.a hard hit ; but I have oniy spoken the 
truth. Mr, Forest has crept into my heart, and had, 
I had the fortune to havea brother Leould mot have 
loved him better, Poor fellow!” 

“Why do you pity him?” asked TFlerence, 


quickly. 

“ Why?” said Sir Harry. ‘ Because I do not 
believe that he is happy. He looks well enough, 
and he is always calm and realy to smile when. you 
ask tim, but. you have to ask him, and, notwith- 
standing his calm looks, I fear that he is neither 
happy nor strong.” 

“ You—you think that he is 1 ?” asked Florence, 

**I do not see how he can be otherwise, or, at 
least, how he can long remain well, He works day 
and night, pouring out his strength like water, He 
eats nothing, or next to nothing, and there is always 
that look upon his face whieh one sees upe m per- 
sons who were once strong but have sown by their 
own recklessness the fatal seeds of consumption.” 

He had spoken sadly, almost absently, actually 
forgetting in the depth of his own feeling what 
effect it might have upon his listener; indeed, he 
had forgotten that he had one, “A sudden move- 
ment on her part recalled him to himself ; he turned 





and was surprised to find that his beautiful com. 
panion had gone paie as death and was trembling 
vigiendly. 
» He was about to rise, but Florence laid her hand 
mee Plane do t k, Sir H ! I be 
not spea r g—nay, I 
oommand you. -I shall be well-at hee wall again.’ 
bg TORE. it was olillig’ serious,” said Sir Harry, 
’ @ mortal dread of a lady's swoon. 
“Nothing, but one of those alee ‘weaknesses 
}owhich we poor women are subject to,” said Florence, 
Jamiling archly.. “I am quite well again, you see, 
and as evidence I will drink @ cup.of tea if you 
gr ey vers fable, 
ir repaired to the tea- procured & 
yeup from Lady Prettilace, who dec in an auder- 
tone that pa wee uered mibstiend con t in 
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» said Florence, 
and seeing that he 


nee’s feet the 


ipoureack me up ?” 
for a moment ; 





‘bowed, but 
Ze | eee ee nietly 
i bob better go and epepie? te Lady 
i Patines on on lee Jast m L. geqnisition ?’ 
» “Door Mentor,” said Harry, laughing. “He 
alyaye teminding iteof my dpties, Lady Florence. 
d rising lazily he sauntered across the room to 
the hostess, who made room for him beside her. 
Tazoni held out his 
* At last!" he breatited. 
Florence rose, just touched his arm with the tips 
of her fingers, and in silence they passed into the 
little gallery. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Seeing that I love thee so 
Thou canst not find it in thy heart 
To treat me so. 
Let my love's charm bind thee 
Lbat I may call thy soul a part of me. 

Directriy she entered the dimly lighted alcove 
Florence withdrew her hand from his arm. 

Tazoni winced and his head haa cae fora moment. 
The next he drew a velvet chair forward and mo- 
tioned to her to be seated. 

With a gesture proud and resolute she declined. 

He inclined his head, and stood for a moment, 
one hand resting on the chair, the other thrust 
within the bosom of his waistcoat, looking at her. 

** Why do yon not speak?” said Florence, proudly 
yet passionately, “Iam waiting for you to produce 
the proofs of your innocence.” 

* And I,” jhe replied, in deep, sad tones, hushed 
as her own, “am searching for them. I am almosié 
eompelled to admit that I can find none, Stay!” 
he continued, raising his hand slightly, almost with 
command. “ Before you denounce me listen to my 
defence. Strike, bat hear me.” 

Florence sank into a low seat beneath a picture of 
a dying saint—her own face was well nigh as white 
as the one on the canvas— @a movement 
with her hand, 

‘“*T will listen,” she said. “ Be brief, sir.’ 

He knew that she was trembling, and his own 
voice was tremulous as he commenced. 

“ Lady Florence, I will not ask you of what y: 
suspect me. I know it from the handbills with 
which London is penn pew You believe me guilty 
of the robbery and well nigh murder of Lord North 
cliffe at Northoliffe Hall on that foul, cowardly 
deed was committed I was miles away, and so chained 
to one spot as to be to all intents and purposes in 
another world,” 

Floerenee sighed sadly but incredulously. 

* Miles ow ht she said. “At the time or after P 
Did you not fly from. justice ?* 

“ No,” he said, and his voice though low rang with 
supp ressed dignity and passion. 





“> From what then ?’” 

“Tt was in pursuit of Nar Ags revenge,” 
lied, his hand gence and his eyes pv gs 

Piovenca looked up at 


“In pursuit of wliom ?” she asked, 
“The ruffian who tricked me and abducted one 
whom [ had sworn to cherish and protect.” 
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 Zarli ?” said Florenes, flashings | 14./) 00+ | 
« Furli,” he repeated. . ‘\My sister ;,one whom I 
bad sworn to love and guard as such.” j ‘ 
As he spoke his. emotion became, visible. 
He leaned over the.ehair with clenched hands, 
his face troubled and his lips working. std 
trayed |” . said; Florence.“ Bat 


** Abduoted, be’ 
you—where were you ?” , 

“T was——” he hesitated. “I was tricked like 
an idiot and an imbeoile,. While the rnffian or rnffians 
executed their vile scheme I was waiting patient 
a slave a mile ays oo A 

“ Waiting for whom ?” said Florence, 

* For one whom I had been led to expect, whom I 
had been told required my presenceé.and my ger- 
vice.” ; 5 

“ Whom—whom ?’’ repeated Florenee, filled witha 
vague surmise. 

“For you,” replied Tazoni, ina low, tremulous 


voice. 
‘“‘ For me!” 
Florence rose, her face crimson. 
“It is false; I never sent for you 
* Ah, lady, I know!’” said Tazoni, with deep sad- 
ness and remorse. “I know it but too well." Ah, 
the vile villain who set the snare knew thé weak 
pointof hisdupe! Listen,” hecontinued, ina more 
hurried tone, his eyes wpow her aa if he would 
read her heart. ‘The night of the ball of Earls- 
.court—that fatal night—a man came to the camp 
and told-a plansible tale:which I, ouly too: ready to 
believe, believed with: alb my heart.He said that 
he came’ from yon, that you wished to see ime, 
that. yon. required my service. Liwas to sepair 


without loss..of! time to the elm. tree, where | 
where "—here his voine shook: and. he -tarned for a |) 


moment aside—‘,\where i had:seen. you, before, I 


listened. and. believed. Lady, I .would. have! gone 


through fire and water to. give. you. a; moment’s | ha. know 


pleasure, L would; have died-—it -is mockery, ta. say. 
that I would die now, this rains for life is, of 
little worth to. me—to, gratify your, lightest whim. 
Lurli, my trusting Lurli, was. not,so,credulonsa ;.she 
doubted the man and his message. She. was, not 
mad, she was notin love with——Lady, pardon me!” 
be broke off with deep humility, ...., _ , 5 

“Go on,” said Florence, more with her hand than 
her lips, which seemed searcely to move, 

“She would have had me disregard his pretended 
— Batl was stubborn prevailed against 
ner. 

“T went. I waited patiently for your coming, as 
I would haye waited until death had yop com. 
manded it, until ’knew that you’ would not come. 
With a heavy heart I returned to the camp—returned 
to find my e in confusion: and clamouring for 
revenge. Idiot that I was, T had been tricked! 
Lurli was gone, had been lured to her destruction 
by some unseen hand and by some unknown means, 
cad mgpenth sein apeney tad been a bitter 
mockery, 

+ y, [almost lost my reason, for the weight 
of my broken trust was upon my’ soul like @ mill- 
stone. I vowed to the Heaven shining through the 
stars to-knew no rest of mizid, no peace or joy on 
earth matil she was found, 


“E started, on horseb to keep my vow. I 


D 


ack, 
rode hard alj through the night and the dawn, 


scarcely stopping until I reached London. 

“The hour the robbery was committed’ at Narch- 
cliffe Hall I was,either waiting at. tha tree for you 
or riding to keep my vow, and revenge the insult of- 
fered to my sister aud our raced” 

As he finished, his eyes flashing with passion, his 
hand outstretched towards her, he came a step 


nearer. 

Florence shrank back from him and sank into 
her seat again. 

“Fear not, lady,” he said, with suppressed. bit- 
terness.. ‘I shall not forget you are ag sacred to 
me as his patron saint to a devotee. I have told my 
story so far ; you ask me for proofs——~” 

She stopped him. 

“Task you,” she said, so faintly that he could 
scarcely hear her,“ for proofs: of your inuocence, 
and you but give me the proofs adduced’ bs your 
enemies, Where is the map who persuaded’ you to 
leave the caatip?”’ 

“ Waiting somewhere on earth for my vengeanee !” 
said Tazoni, raised his hand with solemn steraness; 

Plorenee sighed. 

‘ ” — that an answer to dlear youin the-eyes of the 
aw 

“I do not plead before the law, but before you,” 
he returned, his voice melting to soft supplication. 
“ Let the law take its course ; I will give it oppor- 
tunity the moment I find the fair girl I have been 
seeking. The law may do what it pleases with me, 
ay, though it sent me tothe gallows, | would go 
with @ smile if your belief.in my innocence was 
trensmred-in my heart.”’ 

Florence’s eyes filled with tears ; she turned. her 
head aside, and with nerveless hands commenced to 
pluck the flowers at her boson. 

“You—you have not told me if you have dis- 


‘The moment, I have found her 





‘Dov you wish, to know ?.; Could you :bear the 
telling 2”: he: asked, with grave ‘tenderness and 
aclemnity, “Lady, they say—the gossiping world 
--that, your hand is pledged in marriage-——” 

Florenge. drew her head up. with au attempt at 
the old, hanteur, but her eyes were.too moist, her 
amit the wocid mega trulg, ¥ daps ok bal 

e world says % n you,” 

“T command you!” said Florence. 

“T obey,” he said, his lips tightening, “ Lady, 
the man who played the fiend’s part in the vile plot 
was——” He hesitated, 
eit «tune plainly!’ said Florence, “or I: shall 

n ae of 
“Tam abont to speak plainly,” he said, with a 
r smile, finishing the sentence, “ Truth is 
bitter enough for us to-night, lady! e man was 
_ Raymond Hursley.” 

Florence's face blanched and her hand clenched 
on‘her bosom. ‘ 

“Your proofs!” she'said, ina hushed voice. 

“T cannotestablish 9 4 agg but I can prove 
his’ guilt,” said Tazoni, his face stern and drawn. 
“ She has been traced to his honse.” 

“ By whom?” asked Florence, with an effort. 

‘By me and another.” 

Vale me to him!” sheoried. ** Take me to him: 
If it be so I will move Heaven and earth to punish 


| him and avenge her.” 


At. that moment Sir Harry Beauclere sauntered 


| across the room, his opera hat under his arm. 


“ Lady, you see him?’’ said Tazoni. 
Florence turned and started. 
Another thread in'the tangled skein! “What/ was 
ifall jtending to? , 
“Sir oe Beanclero!” she exclaimed, ‘“ Does 
“ He knews nothing,” said Tazoni, hastening to 
silence her. “ He is.a true friend ;‘one whe stretches 
forth.a helping hand without asking the why and 


ing 
‘wherefore.. But for him Ishould not have traced 


the villain thus far; with dis aid I may find that 
Lurli has, baffled her persecntor and escaped safely. 


no’ iam the law's. 
Now, lady, I am in your hands,” ; 

He folded his arma. as he, spoke and looked down 
at her calmly and sadly. 

Florence clasped her hands and looked before her 
bewildered and agonized. Her heart beseeched her 
et ti ; her reason and her memory refused that 

ef. 

Suddenly she turned to him with a new and pain- 
ful light in her eyes; under it her heart seemed to 
‘become broken. 

“ You ask me to believe !” she said, all the agony 
of doubt in Ker voice. “I would do so. Heaven 
knows I wish todo so. You—you saved my life; 
it isnatural I should wish to think you innocent of 
so ‘vile a crime. But proofs—proofs are what I 
prayed you for; and proofs I can bring. You 
admit that you fled to London on that night—you 
do not know the hour; you say that you were not 
on the spot, you did not commit the robbery, you 
did not strike the blow. I do not-say that you did, 
but I bring proof.” 

A sad little smile crossed his set face, but he re- 
mained silent. 

** Your cap was found in the room.” 

** My cap?” said Tazoni, calmly. “ It’s false, lady, 
I wore it that night myself. Who says so?” 

“ Lord Raymond swore to it,” said Florence. 

‘Lord Raymond!” exclaimed Tazoni, a light 
flashing into his eyes, his whole being transformed 
asa blind man’s might beat the sudden inflood of 
light. “Lord Raymond! By Heaven, I think I 
know whose hand dealt that vile blow! Oh, it’s 
impossible! Human nature could not so bad. 
Yet Lord Raymond! The same night—he torswears 
himself—the message! A moment, lady, for I shall 

m r 
With his hand to his brow he paced up and down 
fora moment.or two, then stopped suddenly and 
coiifronted her. 

“ Lady,” he said, with suppressed emotion, ‘ the 
abductor of poor Lurli and the villain who stole 
the Northcliffe jewels is the same.” 

“ Silenee,” said Florence, more terrified than in- 
dignant. “Itis tooterrible. I will not believe it. 
Can you be so bad as tc make so awful an accusa- 
tion ?”’ 

“My lady,” he said, with sorrowful dignity, 
*T am silent. Let Lord Raymond answer to his 
own conscience for that night’s work. I have 
done——” 

* But not I,” said Florence, touched by his dig- 
nity, yet determined, woman-like, to bring the 
whole of herchargé¢ to the point. ‘‘ Thereis still one 
more: proof which you cannot answer so quickly, 
One human being saw your face that night; the 
victim of your cowardice—oh, Heaven give me 
strength to do my duty, even against myself, and 
bring it home to you!” 

“ Who, who ?” said Tazoni. 





‘Lord Northcliffe himself !’* said Florenee, rising, 
and stretching both her’ hands'to him mére in sup- 
plication than accusation. “Lord Northcliffe saw 


ioe as You struck the blow. I heard it from his own 


Tazoni stood as if turned to:stone; his eyes fixed 
on her face, his lips parted with amazement, Then, 
with a sigh, he seemed to wake, ftom -his. trance, 
looked round the room, then: at Florence, who, 
startled and terrified by tho change whichhad come 
over his face, had drawn a little nearer. 

_ ‘Lord Northcliffe!” he breathed... “‘Amd you be- 
lieve it? The net is drawn around me. indeed. 
Proof! ay, there is_proof.to.make.a felon and a con- 
vict of me for life! So be.it, Zera.. I,retract my 
vow. Fate, which has deserted me and led even 


| this merciful angel to believe-me guilty, will have 


charge of thy daughter. “Aw for me; I care not what 
becomes of me. A slave to civeumstance was I born, 
a slave-to circumstance shall I die. Lady, I have 
loved thee—ay, I love thee still, with all my heart. 
Withont.thy trust in my innocence life is a. burden 
to me. The die is cast. Now let justice do its work !”” 
As he spoke,he strode towards the opening. Flo- 
rence who had listened to him with awed face and 
fearful heart, sprang io him.and.caught his arm. 
“What would you do?” she demanded, in a 
hushed voice. : , 
“Spare you the painfil task, lady, of denouncing 
meas the hunted criminal, Tazoni, the gipsy !” 
“No, nd,” bréatlied’ Florence, tightening the hold. 
“Why not?” ‘he said, with a bitter smile, that 
changed to one of résigned tenderness as he sav how 
moved éhe was: “Go, lady; atd"mingle with the 


‘(| throng: Leave the house, that your name may not 


becanght by the seandalbmongers; go!” 

This care and consideration for her in his hour 
of. bitter’trial aad debasement completely broke 
Florence down, 4 

* No, no! _— shall not!” she eried, drawing the 
a rm ¥, over theentrauos. ‘‘ You shall not 
eo. I—1— 

** Do nat believe me innocent,” filled up Tazoni. 
“ Lady, Lam resolved. I willplay the world’s little 
game no longer. The dice fall. sideways for me. Go 
to those you love and. by.whom ‘you are beloved. I, 

i, the gipsy, the outeast, the felon, the de- 
voted convict, am nothing, could benothing, to you. 
Go, Iimplore you!” 

Florence drew up her head and,stood before him. 

“T will not!” she said. ‘f Be you guilty or inno- 
cent I will not or vba ew You did not leave me to 
die when death stood ready to grasp. ma! You did 
not leave me to be bereft of worse than death—ay, 
honour and the happiness of my future life! No, 
you plucked me from the jaws of death, and from 
the hands of that fiend Denville—ay, at the poril of 
your own life! Think not—though a, woman—I 
forget it. Think not that I will leave thee. Doe- 
nounce yourself as the robber of Northclitfe and I 
will proclaim to the world that I love you.” 

There she stood, brave, dauntless, changed from 
an exotic bad in the hothouse of society to a loving, 
passionate woman, determined im her sacrifice, re- 
solute to save the man she loved even at the risk of 
all she held most dear. 

“Pf command you!” she'said, flashing fire on him 
from her magnificent eyes. 

Tazoni stood firm—tortured, but firm. 

“T imploreyon!” she said, in a tearful voice, lay- 
ing her hand upon his breast. 

Tazoni trembied—tried to push her hand away. 

It, still. clung, fiercely, tenaciously. The man’s 
strength slipped away from him, he trembled like 
a child, a great. sob escaped his parted lips, and, 
with.a moan of delight and capitulation, he clasped 
her to his heart, 

With a sigh, long-drawn and intense, Florence 
sank into his arms; her eyes closed, her face grew 
deadly white. She had conquered at her strength’s 
last moment, 

She had fainted. 

With a cry of alarm Tazoni was about to dash 
the curtain. aside, but Florence recovered herself 
and prevented him. 

“No,” she said, ‘do not call. I’ dare not let 
them see me now. Ihave losteverything! Tazoni, 

ou know that I love you. I believe you innocent, 
shai love you till I die; but we must part. You 
know it, my heart knows it. Fate is inexorable. 
You say that you are a slave of circumstances. I 
too am a fellow slave chained to you by an iron 
chain, as hard as love but as long-drawn as life. 
Though we are joined heart to heart we must never 
meet, Farewell! Heaven’s hand rest on thee.” 

Then, before he could utter a word or do more 
than press her hand to his lip in one burning, pas- 
sionate kiss, she had pone. 

(76 be contiuned.) 








THERE is a temperance bar at Pennsylvania where 
the most fastidious teetotaller can get something 
suited to his taste. Here is a list of the drinks: 
Soda-water, Congress water, Lehigh water, Busi kill 
water, Delaware water, spring water, eye-water, 
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rose-water, salt water, cucumber-pump water, rain 
water, court-bouse roof water, gaol roof water and 
water, 

MosvuMeEnNt To THE Wetsa Fvustiiers.—A monu- 
ment has been erected in the paris church at Wrez~ 
ham in memory of the officers and privates of the 
28rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers who fell during the 
Ashantee war. The monument is erected by the 
officers and men of the regiment, and takes the form 
of a mural tablet, while on a light marble slab rests 
a wreath of flowers carved in stone, in the centre 
beiug a black heart bearing a suitable inscription in 
gilt letters. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


——— 
CHAPTER XLI. 

Sim Marx Trepastt did not move from his posi- 
tion as his young wife entered his presence. Nor did 
his countenance soften or change. 

She had entered her boudoir, a vision of beauty, 
in her long white cashmere robe, with her black hair 
flowing in a cloud over her shoulders her great vivid 
eyes shining like wells of fire from the splendour and 
loveliness of her pale olive face, and his soul thrilled 
within him. 

The magic of her presence, the charm of her rare 
and glorious beauty, stirred his inmost being. He 
loved her still, despite his horrible suspicions of her 
—he loved her with a great, fierce, overwhelm- 
ing passion that frightened even himself. And 
vet, with his arms folded, his fair and noble 
face stern and haughty in its unmoved expression, 
his keen blue eyes full of fiery anger and bitterness, 
he simply iuclined his grand head in a bow that was 
full of subtle mockery, and waited for her to speak. 

He had not long to wait. Hot words came throng- 
ing to Joliette’s lips and she hastened to utter them. 
She cried out, in a voice tremulous with passionate 
anger: 

* By what right do you intrnde in my house, in 
my private rooms, at this hour, Sir Mark ‘T'rebasil ?” 

The baronet smiled with a sneering bitterness. 

“By what right?” he repeated. “By the right 
of a husband, madam, Perhaps you forget that I 
am_etill your husband ?” 

“‘ Unfortunately,” said Joliette, with equal bitter- 
ness, “one cannot forget one’s greatest misfortune 
while it presses so heavily. Yet you have no right 
here, Sir Mark Trebasil, Whatever right you once 
had to enter my presence unannounced you forfeited 
iu the day you discarded and deserted me.” 

“ The law does not corroborate your view, madam, 
Until death or the divorce court dissolves the tie 
that binds us together we are still husband and wife 
—I have still authority over your destiny.” 

“Death would be indeed welcome as a release from 
your odious claim!’ cried Joliette. “Had I re- 
mained poor and obscure, had I become a governess, 
as | must have done but for the unexpected goodness 
of Madame Falconer, I should have heard nothing of 
your claim upon me,” 

Sir Mark flushed hotly. 

“There was no possibility, I think,” he said, “ of 
your ever becoming a governess. When I left you. 
Juliette, in anger on that last night at Stromberg, I 
expected to see you again. I went to your cottage 
in the morning, and your stepmother told me that 
you were gone——that you had set out for England 
with Adrian Rossitur. I should have made provision 
for you if you had gone away by yourself, or chosen 
to settle yourself under your stepmother’s cha- 
peronsge; but under the circumstances the idea of 
providing for you did not occur to me.” 

“ You knew that when I quitted Stromberg I went 
to Munich undercare of the pastor's sister,” exclaimed 
Joliette, “ Adrian Rossitur escorted us. At Munich 
we found Mrs. Bittle, Madame Falconer’s waiting- 
woman and confidential humble friend, who took 
charge of me thenceforward until my arrival at Blair 
Abbey. My step-mother told you all this.” 

“She did not, She did not tell me your destination, 
nor the facts you have just stated. She simply said 
that you were gone to England with Adrian Rossitur, 
an‘i she told me that Rossitur was your lover, and 
that you had confessed to her your love for him.” 

Joliette’s pale cheeks flushed scarlet. She was 
about to utter an indignant denial and protestation, 
but her pride restrained her, After all her protesta- 
tions and denials, after her self-abasement upon that 
night at Stromberg, if Sir Mark Trebasil could believe 
these things against her she would not seek to alter 
his convictions. Her pride equalled his own, she 
said to herself, 

“ I have given my explanation,” she said, haughtily. 
“T came here and have remained here since, with the 
exception of a few months’ sojourn upon the Conti- 
nent. But Ido not wish any discussiou with you, 
Sir Mark. Be good enough to explain your presence 
here, and to take your departure.” 








“ The explanation of my presence here is simple. | tell you that I know where you spent your mouths 


Thad certain suspicions in regard to you which I 
desired to disprove or to verify. As youaremy wife, 
my right to act in the matter is evident, I chose to 
visit the Monk’s Walk at night in pursuing my in- 
vostigations. I was there one evening when yon 
admitted Adrian Rossitur into the ruins, and when 
you gave him egress. I was therv this evening when 
you opened the little postern-door.” 

Joliette drew a long, hard breath. 

“It was you then I heard to-night?” she said. 
“ How long is it since Sir Mark Trebasil commenced 
to play the honourable part of spy?” 

“Spare your taunts, madam. When the honour of 
aman’s name is involved, and the reputation of a 
noble house is at stake——” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Joliette, ‘but you argue 
from false grounds, I donot bear your uame. 
shall never endanger the reputation of your house, 
It is understood between us that you and I are 
divided—that we owe nothing to each other save 
common courtesy—that our lives lie apart—that we 
are each entirely and absolutely free——” 

“ By Heaven, no!” ejaculated Sir Mark. “ Although 
you do not bear my name, and although I will never 
own you before the world as my wife, you are my 
wife, and I shall keep watch and ward over you. 
You shall not disgrace me, neither will I allow you 
to openly disgrace yourself.” 

“I decline your guardianship. Your words are 
grossly insulting. I can take care of myself, Sir 
Mark Trebasil. Any interference on your part in 
a affairs will only result in driving me from Eng- 

and,” 

“ Where you go I shall follow.” 

“This is persecution, I will not endure it. I will 
myself appeal to the divorce court before I will bear it. 
Have you forced your way into my house and my 
presence to utter threats? If so, having uttered 
them, you ean go!” 

The baronet sighed heavily. A strong, swift 
impulse came to him to tell her how he loved her, to 
entreat her to look kindly upon him, to begin life 
avew with him ; but the remembrance of ll that stood 
between them prevented. He coald never share her 
thoughts with another. 

And then, suddenly, he remembered the letter 
Helena Malverne had given him, and which now 
burned in his pocket, and his own discovery of less 
than an honr since, and his heart hardened, his brow 
darkened, and his soul was filled with a bitter self- 
contempt and anger. 

The poem he had taken from her desk was still in 
his hand. He flung it from him as if it had b-en a 
viper. He would not question Joliette concerning it, 
accepting it as but further indubitable pruof of her 
falseness, 

“You must guess my real errand here,” he said, 
in a cold, hard voice. “I have saidthat I wasin the 
Monk’s Walk less than an hour since, when you 
opened the little door in the ruins. I am here now 
to make inquiries about your child.” 

Joliette’s face grew as whiteasdeath. She put ont 
her hands blindly, and, with a low, gasping breath, 
sank into the nearest chair, 

Tie evil she had feared seemed to have come upon 
her in one awful blow. Her secret was discovered, 
Her dearer self was menaced, her bright, beautiful 
baby-son? Did Sir Mark mean to take her boy from 
her? How much did he suspect? But he should 
never tear her child from her—never while she lived ! 
She had only her child in all the world. Her hus- 
band had repudiated her: he should not rob her of 
her child—no, not even if she were to die in its 
defence, 

Her pulses throbbed hotly, her black eyes glowed 
with a mingled despair and defiance. She looked 
like some timid creature turned at bay. 

The short silence tortured her. She repeated me- 
chanically Sir Mark's last words, in a broken voice 
that was strangely hoarse. 

“Yes, your child!” exclaimed Sir Mark—“ your 
child who is at this moment hidden in the abbot’s 
old roomsin the adjoining ruins. I demand to see 
that child.” 

“ Oh, no, no, never!” cried Joliette, wildly. ‘ He 
is mine—my own. You shall not see him.” 

“ You do not deny his existence, then ?” 

Joliette passed her hand over her broad brows, as 
if by that act she could clear her frenzied thoughts, 
Then she grew calmer, She was frightened at her 
own unguarded admission, Possibly Sir Mark had 
only suspected the boy’s existence, and she had con- 
firmed those suspicions. She became suddenly cau- 
tious and guarded. 

“* Let us understand each other,” she said. “ You 
speak of a child—my child. How do you know that 
1 have a child ?” 

“T heard him cry to-night. I heard what you said 
to your servant in reference to your son and to my 
death. Is not that proof sufficient? If not let mv 


of absence on the Continent year. You were at 
the ChAteau Croisac, near Arpignon, in the province 
of the Hautes Pyrenées, with Madame Falconer and 
two English servants. It was at tho Chiteau Croisac 
that a son was born to you whom you named Archi- 
bald Chichester. That son has since been in charge 
of a nurse who claimed to be his mother. Is not this 
true?” 

Joliette’s silence answered for her. The white- 
ness of her face, the wild despair in her dusky eyes, 
the ashen hue of her lips, the utter anguish indicated 
in her every feature and her attitude, were an assent 
to his question. 

Sir Mark’s face hardened, as did his heart. 

“IT have only one question to ask in regard to this 
child,” he said, grimly, yet with an ill-concealed 
anxiety. “ Have you no statement to make concern- 
ing your son's parentage that may lessen my ill 
opinion of you ?”’ 

Joliette was silent. 

Sir Mark’s face grew paler, 

* Have you not one word to say in behalf of -your- 
self or your son?” he questioned. “Not one word 
to utter in vindication of yourself?” 

Joliette shook her head, 

Sir Mark covered his face with his hand. For a 
little while a deathly silence fell upon them. When 
the baronet looked again upon his young wife his 
features were worn and haggard, and he seemed to 
have aged years in those few moments, 

“I hardly know what I believed or hoped,” hesaid, 
huskily—* but let that pass. You are condemned out 
of your own mouth, Joliette. You have forfeited for 
ever theslight remnant of my which remained 
to you, I am undecided what to do. I repent most 
bitterly the madness that impelled me to make you m 
wife. I will never consent to have these scan 
raked over in the divorce court, Had you hoped to 
obtain a divorce from me?” 

“No,” said Joliette, brokenly. “I do not ask for 
a divorce. I only want to be let alone.” 

“That you may go Oa own es toruin? Per- 
haps that would be the best; and yet, Joliette I 
would like to save you from the consequences of 
your own weakness and folly. We are legally mar- 
ried, A secret like that is sure to be unearthed 
some day. Your disgrace will be reflected upon 
me 


Joliette raised her head proudly. 

“My disgrace!” she echoed, her cheeks flushing. 
“Do you dare apply that word to me?” 

“Ts it not suitable ?” 

Joliette’s head drooped again. For the sake of her 
little son, she forebore to speak further in her own 
defence. 

“ I will promise never to bring a shadow upon your 
name,” she said. “I will never claim or wear that 
name, Sir Mark Trebasil. Will you not promise to 
let me alone? Will you not resume your wander- 
ings and leave me to my life of loneliness and seclu- 
sion ?” 

“I will go away, Joliette, and never see you 
again on this earth if you will comply with two 
conditions, the fulfilment of which I shall exact of 

‘ou |” 
P Joliette regarded him with painful eagerness, 

“ Name them !” 

“T require that you shall give up your son. You 
can put him out at nurse, or can cause some quiet, 
honest family to take him as their own, but you must 
promise never to see him again or suffer him to know 
his mother’s name.” 

“ And you think I would do this—that I woulé 
give upmyson? You do not know me!” 

“ The second condition is that you retire to a con- 
vent,” continued Sir Mark, unmoved by her passionate 
protest. “Notas a nun; but asa boarder. You wil? 
take up your permanent residence in some convent in 
France——” 4 

“Never! I will not give up my boy. I will not 
condemn myself to perpetual imprisonment. Sir 
Mark, you loved me once, Yon surely loved me 
when you married me. In memory of that past love 
be merciful to me now. Let me keep my boy. Let. 
me remain here. I will live so quietly. I will pro- 
mise tosee no one——” 

“TI would not believe such promise. On the con- 
ditions I have named, and on those alone, I will 
consent to go away and never see you again.” 

“TI refuse your conditions, Stay, and do your 
worst against me!” cried Joliette. “But if you pro- 
voke @ scandal it will only blacken your name, which 
you guard so carefully. I defy you to rob me of my 
son, I will fight for tim while my life lasts, Do you 
think I have no mother-love? The tigress will rend 
the creature that endeavours to take from her her 
cub; even the most timid animal will — ite 
young with its life ; shall I, asa woman, a being with 
reason, do less for my child, the only thing I have in 
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not part with my child. We will live and die to- 
ether!” 
> She rose up, all fire and passion, her eyes blazing. 
She seemed to Sir Mark an incarnate defiance, but, 
strangely enough, he felt only a new and subtle ten- 
derness for her. Her spirit and her beauty challenged 
his admiration. He felt then, with an indescribable 
bitterness, that he would give all that he possessed— 
wealth, title, honours, everything, to know this wo- 
man good and true, and to possess her love and fealty. 

“ Very well,” he said, quietly. “It is understood 
then that you remain here—that you keep your child 
—and that I remain to watch over you. But this 
project does not satisfy me, I will not have Rossitur 
aud Vernon admitted to the abbey, You must close 
your doors to them——” 

“That I will not do. How could I explain such 
action? I will not give them cause to wonder—to 
suspect——” 

“ But these men are your lovers!” 

‘*T will not hear such words from you, Sir Mark 
Trebasil! I will not close my doors to my friends! I 
defy you to do your worst against me, At the worst 
I can but die.” 

“So beit then. It is war tothe knife! You may 
not know tlat as yourhusband I havea right to take 
your child from your care——” 

“I dare you tovtouch him! Never while I live 
shall you wrest him from my arms. I hate you, Sir 
Mark Trebasil. Heaven belp me! I wish that you 
were dead !”” 

And without another word Joliette fled into her 
dressing-room, half-mad with terror and despair. 

Sir Mark made a movement towards following her, 
then paused. He had sown the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind. Joliette’s wild words rang in his ears 
like the knell of doom. 

“ How she hates me!” hethought, “ Whata puzzle 
it allis! I adore her—I worship her—and she hates 
me! Love and hate! I would have spared her, 
but-——— 

The dressing-room door opened and Mrs: Bittle 
came out, with a hard expression on her grim face, 

-— lady bade me show you out, Sir Mark,” she 
said. 

She took up the candle she had before employed 
and opened the door. Sir Mark followed her. He 
had barely entered the hall when he beheld on the 
etair leading to the upper floor, as if she had just beaten 
a hasty retreat from the door of Joliette’s boudoir, Mrs. 
Malverne! 

The fair widow paused in her flight, clinging to 
the balusters and looking down upon the baronet in 
amazement and horror. 

“ You here, in Miss Stair’s room, at.this hour, Sir 
Mark Trebasil!” ejaculated Mrs. Malverne, “I can 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses! I thought 
terrible things of Miss Stair, but I imagined nothing 
worse than this.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

CuartoT Lyie was waiting at the tiny harbour 
of Bird Rock, all erness and impatience, when 
Jack Nichols brought his little sloop to anchor and 
hurried ashore, 

Mrs, Nichols and her son claimed the returned 
waterman’s earliest attention, and she was forced to 
wait until their many inquiries were all answered. 

Nichols had brought a large and miscellaneous 
assortment of stores, which indicated an intention of 
prolenget stay on the lonely islet. He had brought 

lankets, cooking utensils, furniture, clothing, and a 
large amount of provisions for culinary use, and his 
wife and son hastened to engage in the transport of 
these to the cabin. He was about to come to their 
assistance when Miss Lyle engaged his attention, 

“Mr, Nichols,” she asked, eagerly, ‘I have been 
looking every day during your abseuce for Admiral 
Bobun’s are I expected my friends to come for 
me long before this, Of course, you have satisfied 
yourself of the truth of my assertions? You went 
to Petrel House? You learned that there was no 
housemaid there named Maria Smith, and that no 
such housemaid had been there withina month? You 
learned that Admiral Bohun’s niece, Miss Lyle, is 
missing, and—— ” 

“Softly, miss,” said the ex-waterman. “So many 
questions all a-tumbleare too much for me, | haven't 
been to Petrel House-——” 

“Not been to Petrel House! 
mired—” 

“So I did,” replied Nichols, coolly, ‘I promised 
in order to keep you quiet, but in course I knows and 
you knows that that talk about Admiral Bohuu’s 
niece is all gammon,” 

“Mr. Nichols——” 

“Yes, miss,” responded Nichole, shifting a lump 
of tobacco from one side of hig mouth to the other. 

Smith he said there couldn’t no mistake. He 
hadn't seen his niece for years, it's true, but she had 
light hair and blue eyes, and was une of the kind that 
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go mooning about, sitting on the rocks and watching 
the sea, exactly as we found you, miss, and there 
ain't no mortal doubt but what you are Maria Smith. 
I saw your mother in Lunnon,” he added, carrying 
out the pleasant little fiction Gannard had coined with 
evident relish. 

Now, as the reader knows, there was no Maria 
Smith nor Mrs. Smith—these persons being evolved 
from Gannard’s inner consciousness. But Charlot 
Lyle had believed in the little story, had supposed 
Gannard to be named Smith, had supposed her capture 
and removal to Bird Rock to be the result of a mis- 
take in her identity, and even now she did not 
suspect the truth, 

“You mean that you saw Mrs. Smith ?’’ she asked. 

“Certainly, your mother, you know. She thanked 
me for my care of you, paid me for a month’s board 
in advance, and begged me keep a careful eye on you 
as you was melancholy-like and might do yourself a 
mischief. Do you see that arm-chair Jeff’s got in 
hand? | It’s covered with real leather and is fresh 
from an auction-shop. Your mother bought that 
chair at second-hand on purpose for you——” 

“Mr, Nichols, you are not so simple as to believe 
that lam the daughter of your Mrs, Smith,” cried 
Charlot, impatiently. ‘‘ Why did younot go to Petrel 
House as you proinised ?” 

“ Because I wa’nt quite so green,” said Nichols, 
doggedly, 

* You really believe then that Iam Maria Smith ?” 

“] knows it,” 

“ Then you can’t have any objection to posting a 
letter for me,” said Miss Lyle. .“ You can post it 
at Guernsey. I will writea letter to Admiral Bohun 
of Petrel House — another to Mies Stair of Blair Abbey, 
in Cornwall—and you will see that I am who I 
claim to be. My friends will come for me and prove 
my identity. Will you do this?” 

“Not by a long chalk!” replied Nichols, coarsely. 
“I know who you are, I should be foolish to sail over 
to Guerusey upon such an errand——” 

Miss Lyle repressed her impatience, and said, 
calmly: 

“1 am nof rich, Mr. Nichols, but I havea thousand 
pounds in my own right, a legacy from a lady with 
whom I lived as companion. _ If you will take me in 
your sloop to Petrel House I ‘will give you. one 
hundred poundsiin money. Will you do it?” 

“ Not for the whole thousand !” declared Nichols, 
who knew quite well that he lad transgressed the 
laws of his country in abducting Miss Lyle, and who 
bad po intention of paying the penalty of his mis- 
deeds. -“*When I should deliver you up to the 
admiral—granting as you was Miss Lyle, you know 
—he would come down on me witha pair of bracelets 
an l invite me to the nearest gaol. 
not to be taken in nohow.” 

“ But I promise you safety and immunity——” 

“T am not to be taken iv,” asseverated the ex- 
waterman again, with renewed evergy. “ You are 
Miss Smith, acd I don’t want any more gammon. 
Stand aside, miss, I’ve got to lend a hand in carry- 
ing the goods ashore.” 

He went out upon the rocks, crossed the plank, 
and stood upon the sloop’s deck. 

“Has the young lady been inquiring after her 
friends?” inquired the younger Nichols, “She's 
been expecting ’em every day. He, he!” 

“ She'll expect a long while afore she sees ’em,” 
eaid the elder man, gruffly. ‘ Gannard sent a mes- 
sage to you, Jeff. He said if you could make the 
girl marry you he’d double the reward he promised 
you, but you must not expect to get a penny of her 
money. She’s dead, to all intents and purposes, 
Her obituary’s been printed in the newspapers.” 

“I didn’t expect to get any of her money,” re- 
turned the young man. “I don’t expect she'll marry 
me willingly, and if she don't I am not going to set 
myself up as a mark for her friends to shoot at. 
Why, if r were to show myself to them as her hus- 
band they’d clap mein Newgate.” 

“ You've got a tough job before you if you expect 
to win her to be your wife; but you can take a life- 
time to it, Jeff,” said the elder Nichols. “Come, 
bear a hand with this box.” 

The process of unloading the small vessel was 
accomplished in the course of a couple of hours. The 
Nichols family then adjourned to the cabin, but 
Charlot Lyle remained out upon the rocks, a prey to 
the keenest anxieties. 

All her hopes had vanished. She believed that 
her captors really supposed her to be Miss Smith, but 
she knew that her captivity, under whatever name 
or supposed identity, was really hopeless. No letter 
would be posted for her. Nichols could not be in- 
duced to take her to Petrel House, or to proceed 
thither himself to institute inquiries, 

“He does not intend to return to England for 
months,” she said to herself, ‘I shall die here, or I 
shall go mad! My cap was lost somewhere on the 
cliffs near Petrel House. I have not seen it siuce I 
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came here,'and it was not on the sloop. It must 
have been found. I am supposed to be dead. Per- 
haps Adrian has been sent for. Perhaps he and 
Joliette and the rest think me dead! They will not 
search for me. They will mourn me as drowned 
and dead, while I am chafing and fretting here—a 
helpless prisoner! Oh, Heaven, how can I bear it ? 
Adrian, come tome! Save me!” 

But the lover whose name she called aloud in her 
wild despair was faraway. At that very moment he 
was mourning her supposed death with a grief which 
no consolations could assuage. 

Miss Lyle remained out-of-doors until the early 
evening fell, and then returned to the cabin and her 
room, 

The next morning, after dressing as usual, she 
essayed to leave her room, but found her door locked. 
She knocked loudly, calling upon Mrs, Nichols, and 
presently that personage opened the door, bringing iu 
a tray of food. 

“You'll have to stay in your room awhile, miss,” 
said her keeper. ‘Jack, he’s ill, and you can’t pass 
through our room.” 

She retreated, locking the door behind her. 

Sounds of jollity and merriment prevailed in the 
outer room for an houror more, Miss Lyle listened 
to the sound of voices, detecting strange tones ; aud 
she came to the conclusion that a fishing-vessel liad 
called at Bird Rock, and that Jack Nichols’s illuess 
was but a pretence to keep herin seclusion. 

Acting upon this idea, she knocked loudly again 
and again and called for assistance, but no one re- 
sponded to her, After a while a dead silence suc- 
ceeded the noise, and a little later Mrs. Nichole opened 
the door of Miss Lyle’s chamber. 

“You can come out now, miss,” she said, with a 
grin. ‘Jack's better.” 

Miss Lyle hurried out of doors. The Nichols men 
were down upon the rocks, watching a little smack 
which was now half a mile away, standing to the 
westward. 

“We had a call, as you see,” remarked Mrs. 
Nichols, her gaze following that of the young lady. 
“ And, let me warn you, next time you are locked up 
you keep still or we shall be obliged to put a gag 
in that pretty mouth of yours! Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Miss Lyle’s paling cheeks were sufficient answer. 

Singularly enough, during the next three days 
three or four fishing-vessels, two of them French, 
called at Bird Rock. It seemed that the fisher who 
had first called had spread the news that the islaud 
was inhabited, and curiosity rather than other 
motives prompted his fellow-fishers to visit the 
* hermit family ” on the rock. Jack Nichols had told 
them all, in dolorous fashion, that he had come to the 
island on account of his daughter, who had gone 
raving mad over a love disappointment, and his rude 
visitors, nothing doubting his story, sympathized with 
his supposed trouble, 

During these three days Miss Lyle was kept in her 
room She dared not make any outcry, lest Mrs. 
Nichols should carry her threat into execution. Time 
wore heavily. She could not work or sew. She found 
writing materials, and wrote letters to Adrian Ros- 
situr and to Joliette Stair, concealing the missives in 
her dress and hoping to find anopportunity of giving 
them in charge of some fisher. But no such oppor- 
tunity occurred. She was not suffered to leave her 
room until the fourth day after Nichole’s return from 
England, and then all visitors were gone. 

She remained out of doors all that day, which was 
pleasant. Finding an empty wine-bottle, with the 
cork attached to it by « string, she conceived the idea 
of putting one of her letters in it and trusting it to 
the waves. Accordingly when the tide retreated she 
launched the well-corked bottle upon it, breathing a 
prayer that it might be found and that the letter 
within it might reach her lover. 

She had plished this movement when 
Jack Nichols and his son came out of the cabin and 
paused in consultation within view of her. 

“ This is most too public a place for me,” said the 
elder man, in a growling voice, “I'd no idea so 
many people came here. I wish we'd kept on to the 
French coast.” 

“Tt isn’t too late yet,” replied the son, “ and we’d 
better go there thanstay here. ‘1’ve been thinking 
that when we’re on furrin soil we’d be out of the 
reach of English law. Why didn’t we settle on 
the French coast and have been done witi the 
bother?” 

“I’ve made up my mind,” said Jack Nichols, “ to 
take the sloopfand go reconuoitring. If I can finda 
place better suited to us thau this we'll remove. It 
was necessary for us to find a retreat at short notice, 
but I expected to change my quarters if I found these 
any way disagreeable, I’m off to-day for the French 
coast.” 

Jeff approved this resolution. 

“I'll leave you the row-boat,” said the father. 
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“Yon can use that in mild weather for fishing around 
the island. I may be gone day ora week. Your 
mother urges me to go. She don’t feel quite safe 
bere.” 

This decision was final. And that afternoon Jack 
Nichols sailed away in bis sloop upon a reconnoitring 
tour along the coast of Normandy. 

After his departure his berly son approached Miss 
Lyle, as she sat, sorrowful and desolate, in a little 
sheltered nook among the rocks, and with a smirk 
on his big red face said to her: 

“ This is a dull life o’ your’, miss, sitting ont here 
in these cold days, or elee staying in that dark room. 
i’ve been thinking how you might change it. In 
place of this imprisonment you can have freedomand 
pleasures.” 

Miss Lyle looked up eagerly. 

“ Will you take me back to my friends?” she asked. 
“T will give youanything in my power——” 

“T can’t take you back to your ma,” waid Jeff 
Nichols. ‘ That's out of the question: bat you can 
have the run of the island at all times, can have a 
window in your room, and anythimg you set your 
heart on. Your past is past. The day you landed 
here you began a new life. You are tobe one of us 
for evermore. Now, why shoulda’t you jine your 
fate to our'n peaceable? I love you, miss. I’m not 
so grand and high-lived as some, bat I’m not afraid 
of work, and |’d keep you like a lady. Mother’d 
have to wait on. you, and you should wear fine 
clothes, and——” 

“] don't uuderstand you!” cried the girl,’ be- 
wildered. 

“No? Well, I’m offering you marriage, miss, 
av honest marriage. I want you to be my wife.” 

Mies Lyle arose, searlet with indignation, 

*“* How dare you speak in that mauner toune ?” she 
exclaimed. “Leave me!” 

“You needn’t get into sueh datigeon, miss,” cried 
Jeff Nichols, reddeuing. “ You might better live 
with us as my wife than as our prisoner. I’m as 
good as you ard. and | advise you to aceept my offer, 
Atany rate, Ishan’t withdraw it. Yonoan think it 
over and get used to it. You'll. have days and weeks 
and months and years to get used to the sidea of 
marrying me, aud |’m willing to wait, I can bide 
my time. Sooner or later you'll be glad to\acvept 
me.” 

And with a coarse, rude laugh hequitted her and 
strolied up tothe cabin te eeusult bis mother. 

When he hal gone the hap‘ess girl sank upon her 
knees and sobbed and pmyed, Ail her desolation 
aud foriornness pressed heavily upon her. ‘The 
misery of her lot hereat Bird Rock was greater'than 
she could bear. 

When she aroused herself from her profound self- 
absorption the evening shadows were falling. Jeff 
Nichols was stillup at the cabin, smoking ‘his pipe 
over a mug of beer, and deep in consultation with his 
mother, who had developed a plan fer coercing Miss 
Lyle into a marriage with her son, The girl was 
alone in the gathering gloom. The tide had just 
turned and was going out. Charlot saw the little 
row-boat rocking on the waves below, and a sudden 
inspiration came to her. 

Without pausing even to. think she ran fleetly down 
the rocks towards the boat. Amd then it became 
apparent that sie had not been unwatched, for Nichole 
bounded out of the cabin, halloing to-her. 

His voice nerved her to ~rvater speed. With a 
desperate frenzy, she slipped off the rope that attached 
the boat to its moorings, pushed the little craft upon 
the waters, aed clambered in, wet and panting and 
frightened at her own temerity. The sound of her 
enemy ruaning swiftly eame to her hearing. She 
caught up one of the oars and pushed her boat farther 
out upon the retreating tide, When she had gained 
arod or two of distance from the shore, and the boat 
began to drift with the tide, she caught up the oars 
and plied them vigorously. 

Duriug her visits at Throckmorton Villa on the 
Thames, during Madame Falconer’s life, she bad 
learned to row, and the accomplishment stood her iu 
good stead now. 

She had barely got her oars under control when 
Jeff Nichols, wild with fury, bounded down the 
rocks to their very edge. 

And behind him, at a brief distance, appeared his 
mother. 

“Come back! come back!” shouted the fellow. 
~ —— a storm coming up! You're going tocertain 
death !”’ 

** Better death than imprisonment!” cried the girl, 
with « vigorous pullat her oars that shot her boat out 
a distance twice its length. 

Jeti Nichols poured forth a volley of imprecations 
while his mother wrung her hands and screamed 
lustily. 

The man saw that his escaping prey could handle 
her oars with tolerable skill, He had no boat in 
which to follow her. In the quickness of a flash he 
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tore off his coat and plunged into the water, swim- 
ming after her with quick, powerful strokes. 
“You may es well give up,” be yelled, pausing & 
moment, his head ontef the water. “I'm gaining pn 
ou.” 


He resumed his swimming. Charlot Lele Jooked 
over the side.of her boat with an overwhelming terror. 
He was indeed gaining upon her. 

{To be continued.) 


A QUIET FLIR®. 


Frerst and last I had done a goed deal of flirting 
in my day, and thought myself able'to hold my own 
with anything inthe shape of a woman. But Belle 
Thornton was a new variety of the article, and | 
was nota match for her. She had me at ‘a disad- 
vantage, too, Iwas just convalescent after a serious 
illmess, and consequently week aud susceptible. — 

‘An old college friend of mive had married a wife, 
and was keeping ‘house in a charming little cottage 
not far from the seaside, At his suggestion I was 
to pass the summer with him, 

Pcoukdn'e get off ‘by the afternoon traia, but I 
telegraphed to Ben to meet meat an early ‘hoor in 
the morning, and found him prompt to time, 

** Youn look better already,” he exclaimed, taking 
me by both hands in ‘that tumultuous manner 
peculiar to very healthy, very happy people; but 
coming from him it felt heartyand did me good, 

** I'm very glad to see you, Ben, dear old'boy, the 
sight of you is a cordial, Why, what an elegant 
little trap! Your wife's, eh? I thought so.” 

‘Yes, Rosie would have come too; she drives 
splendidiy—it would do you good to see the way 
she handles the reins—but she wanted to ‘stperiu- 
tend the breakfast, Rosie never trusts an important 
matter like that entirely to the servanta, atid Betle 








simply declined to be bothered.” 


“ Who is Belle ?” I asked, in dismay. “ Have you 
visitors, Ben? i thought you were alone.” 

“So we are, except Belle. ‘She doasn’t count, 
She’s Rosie’s cousin; but don’t be frightened—~she 
won't trouble you.” ' 

“Why doesn’t she ‘count,’ and why won't she 
trouble me? Is she sougly? I hatean ugly wo- 
mau. 

“Ugly? No; she's lovely—ani charming, ‘too, 
when sie pleases ; ‘but a rather superior being. Per- 
fectly amiable, well bred, and all’that, but never con- 
descends to look at men—doesn’t seem to recognize 
their existence; inishort, takes no interest whatever 
im the male of Ler ies.” 

“Oh, dear!” [-‘sighed, while Ben laughed ‘till the 
woods resounded. 

“* Don't bother about her, Albert. She will simply 
ignore you.” ' 

“Is thatall? Ab, well, [ can stand that, I hope. 
It will at least bea novel sensation.” 

“Six weeks’ itiness hasn't: taken the conceit out 
of you,” said Ben; with an admiring look. ‘“‘Isn’t 
this a lovely wood? You see people have worn) 
quite a pretty carriage-road through it?’ Now do you 
see that. pretty cottage, just peeping through the 
trees and beyond those fields? That's where you 
‘ere going to spend the next three months of' your 
life, and I hope you have picked up an appetite to 
start with.” 

Ben was in jolly spirits, and’ good-humour being 
infectious we made our entrauee ina rather hilarious 
manuer. 

“This way, Albert,” he said, taking my valise and 
tossiug it te a servant. “ Breakfast's ready and so 
Rosie, this is Mr. ‘Hamilton. You mastn’t 
feel like strangers, for I have known you both ‘for 
so many years that you are to feel like old friends on 
the instant.” 

I saw that this would ‘be easy, for Mrs. Travers 
was a dear little woman, as fresh and pretty as a 
pink and as bright as a sunbeam. 

Having pressed the little hand she offered with so 
much cordial hospitality, I turned to the more formal 
business*of being presented to anotlier lady, who 
sat at the opposite side of the ‘breakfast-table, appa- 
rently reading, and who had not yet manifested 
sufficient iuterest in our appearance to look up from 
her book. 

‘*‘ Miss Thornton, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Hamilton,” Ben said, with a certain formality 
very unlike his ordinary manuer; and I saw that he 
was somewhat in awe of this superior being. 

She looked up, closing her book and putting it 
aside as she did so, and gave me a very direct look 
from a pair of dark, sad eyes. She then bowed in a 
provokingly self-possessed way, but quite politely, 
and without speaking a word withdrew her gaze and 
proceeded to unfold her napkin aud prepare herself 
for breakfast, 

1 would not allow myself to be piqued, but turaing 
to Mrs. Travers I rattled away on every imagin- 
able topic. I made up my mind to treat Miss Thorn- 





ton quitein her own style, but I.could mot help look 
ing at her from time to time, for she sat directly op- 
posite to me, and looking at her it was impossible to 
avoid seeing that.she wasa remarkably pretty wo- 
man. She didnot wear thatabomination in my eyes 
an4 morniug wtapper. That was her first ottrac- 


on. 

She had apparently been out for a walk before 
breakfast, and wore a eimple but very elegant costume 
of eilver-gray poplin, a scarf of white lace encircled 
a throat whiter than itself and was tied ina loose 
bow, held:in place by alittle breast-pin of plain gold. 
Raffles of Jace drooped from the sleeves over her 
wrists and shaded her hands—such beautiful hands, 
slender and delicate, their snowy whiteness re- 
lieved by two rings, one a superb mond, worn on 
the first finger of her tight hand, and the other a 
heavy plain gold ring, worn on the wedling-finger. 

If I had given the subject any thought it must 
have seemed strange to me that she should be wear- 
ing a wedding-riog; but 1 was merely looking at her 
and of course.admiring her. 

I had made these observations of her general ap- 
pearance before I ventured to look at her face. In- 
deed I avas .@ little ‘afraid to do so, till out of mere 
bravado I iforeed:myself to: takes long, quiet, steady 
stare at her. 

I hoped ‘she didn’t kndéw how rude I was, but I 
felt:all the time that she did, 

It was a face well worth Jooking at—a perfect 
oval, cheeks round and full as a peach and blooming 
as a rosé, complexion meither fair vor dark, rather 
heavy eyebrows, curling lashes, straight nose, and a 
mouth as pouting and red asia child's, making a 
strange contrast to features otherwise aimost serene 
in perfect beauty. .A gloriows profusion of dark, 
curling hair was held within bounds bya golden net, 
through the meshes of which was threaded a ‘bright 
scariet ribbon, tied:in.« love-knot jast above her-ear. 
She thad lovely, shell-like ears, retaining. all their 
natural beauty, for they were not deformed-by the 
barbarity of eartings, Her eyes were dark Lknew 
from ‘that first glance, but I-could not determine their 
colour. - ‘ 

We were more than an hour over our breakfast, 
and ‘during thet time-she never once spoke, except 
to answer.some remark from Bon or his wife, 

When she jad finished ‘her breakfast she folded 
her napkin in the same deliberate manner ‘with 
which she had unfolded it, bid it ‘beside-her plate, 
and, taking up her book, leaned back in her chair and 
resumed her reading. 

I was annoyed to find mysélf watching her every 
movement, and I i hanes ce 

t it hardly seemed rude; & ap quite natara 
Jat sho shoutd withdraw into herself and her book 
if-our conversation didn’t interest her. 

“Ben was right,” I thought.- “She does ignore 
me, and everything else too. She is a * superior 
being,’ and I feel I shatt hate her.” 

In the course of the morniag Mrs. Travers took 
‘me fora ramble through ‘the grounds, were 
beautifiily Inid out, and I -was quite enthasiasttc in 
my praises of certain lovely flowers, her especia ? tye 
but all the while—I own it—my mind was full of 
Miés ‘Thorton, 

“ Your cousin appears to be'the original Sphinx,” 
I said, at last,eager to touch on the sabject already 
absorbing all my thoughts. 

“Por merty’s ‘sake, Mr. Hamiffton, never try to 
guess her riddle, for if you fail you will find ‘her at 
least as fatal as the old Dgyptian one.” 

“Fatal? In what way? Ben told me she was 
the safest person in the world—neyer even looks 
at men.” 

“ Ben's a dear old goose, She Goesn’t need to 
look, That’s just her way—that sublime indif- 
ference does more execution than all the sparkling 
animation and brilliant conversation of a hundred 
other women. I can give you no idea of the trouble 
that girl has caused me. Why, Mr. Hamilton, of all 
the men she has ever known Ben is the only one 
whose. heart she hasn’t broken, more or less, and he 
was only saved by being in love with me.” 

“What a pity it is too late for me to be saved in 
the same way,” I returned, gallantly. “But I do 
think I will sarvive.” 

“ You langh—so do they all, at first. But they 
laugh best who laugh last; and you will find Belle 
far more dangerous than she looks.” 

“Oh! but I thiuk she looks rather dangerous—to 
quarrel with, for instance. There's a good deal of 
latent fierceness in her face, notwithstanding that 
baby-mouth ; but [ would as soon think of falling in 
love with a Bengal tigress. But, in any case, Mrs. 
Travers, forewarned is forearmed ; and I shall try to 
hold my own in case of any desperate encounter.” 

I did try to keep myself from becoming interested ; 
for the first few days I made a gallant resistanee, but 
somehow the woman fascinated me, and I very soon 
forgot to be on guard. 
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Miss Thornton -was.a well-read, well-educated, and 
thoroughly accomplished woman; and the especial 
charm of these accomplishments was that she never 
made any effort todieplay them. She played superbly, 
avd hada voice like Molibran’s ; and op the rare 
occasions when she favoured us with the sound of it 
she sang with her whole seul in that glorious voice. 

Many a time I nad wwarned myself that she pos- 
sessed neither heart nor soul; bat while I listened to 
her ravishing voice every nerve in my body thrilled 
with eestatie delight, and I knew—despairingly, hope- 
lessly knew—that I was madly in love with her, I 
was gone past hope before I dared to think of the 
matter or even tell myself I was an idiot and might 
as well adore the evening star. But =, passion 
grew on me day by day, till I was obliged to 
ackuowledge its power and make every effort to 
conceal it. 

I went to town every day, nader pretext of a sudden 
rush of business, 

I often went away before breakfast, and I had 
dropped into the habit of coming back late in the 
evening, 60 that my first glimpse of her for the day 
was when I found her seated in the twilight ia front 
of the piano, idly touching the keys and softly }um- 
ming to herself, orelse in the early moonlight pacing 
up and down the yine-coyered verandah, 

The autumn) was wery early that year. In the 
begiuning of September the nights Were so cold that 
& proposal to get up a dance wag received with 
favour, and balf a dozen friends of Ben and his wife, 
together with some jolly people who lived in the 
neighbourhood, were invited te make up the party. 
‘The place selected for the dance was a great disused 
bara pot far from the house, for iu the little cottage 
there was no room large enough for a good rollicking 
rere go dance, which was what we proposed to 

ave. 

Mrs, Rosie’s little cabinet piane was carried to the 
barn, and Miss Thornton volunteered to'be pianist, 
while Ben, who was quite remarkable,on the violin, 
promised ns all the lively jigs an reels we could 
keep time to, The supper, which was a promigcuons 
affair, was served in the dining-room, and was to be 
constantly renewed from eight o’elock till one in 
the morning, so that stray conples were, wandering 
off from the barn to the dining-room at intervale 
during the whole evening... I don’t think there ever 
was @ more successful entertainment., The entire 
want of the conventional, party elemant had a de- 
tightful effect, and everybody had « thoronghly 
enjoyable evening. sy 

The festivities were atthe height when an alarm 
of fire. caused us to break up and gather together in 
8 confused but notivery mueh frightened group, A 
lamp had been overturned in a, corner of the barn, 
and before any one had voticed it that part of the 
building was in flames... Some of: the men ran for 
buckets of water, hoping to quench the fire before 
it spread to eny extent. Others urged the ladies, 
who indeed required very little argument, to return 
to the house. 

Belle Thornton remained at, the 
watching the increasing flames and the useless 
efforts being made to quench them. I hastened to 
her, begging her to follow the example of the others 
aud retura to the house. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” she made answer, “Rosie’s piano 
must be saved. The barn is doomed, .as you can see, 
aud those gentlemen may just as well stop running 
to and fro with buckets of water, while in rescuing 
the piano they could do something really neeful If, 
it is destroyed Rosie will break her heart, and Ben 
can’t afford to buy her anotier.” 

I saw the foree of her words, aud flew to carry ont 
her idea; and, having enlisted a couple of strong- 
armed youths in our euterprisa, we soon had the 
little piano at a safe distance from the burning build- 
ing, Belle still lingered, although the conflagration 
was spreading rapidly, and the whole barn seemed 
in one sheet of flames, [ rushed back frantically 
and saw her standing in the full glare of the fire- 
light, a picture of beauty, her white-robed figure so 
clearly outlined she seemed to stand in the very 
heart of the fire, 

“For Heaven’s sake, come away!” I panted, 
breathless with anxiety and fear for her safety. 

She had a great horse-blanket on her arm, which 
she had secured to throw over the piano. I possessed 
myself of that, and put my arm lightly round her 
while I spoke ; but she never moved, 

“ Oh, there’s no danger, Mr. Hamilton, and I really 
enjoy a fire, when it is quite hopeless and nothing 
can be done to stop it Oh! Are you hurt? Do 
speak! Mr. Hamilton, are you hurt?” 

[ heard the affrighted voice as I fell, and its tone 
of tender anxiety half counteracted the stunning 
effect, of the blow I had received ;. for even while she 
spoke a beam gave way, part of the building fell 
outward with a great crash, and a heavy piece of 
charred wood struck me. 


piano, calmly 





When I opened my eyes she was bending over me, 
and I think I would have closed themagain and laiu 
there for the whole building to fall on me, I was in 
sucha state of bliss to have her stooping close to me, 
her adorous hair brushing my cheek, her warm, sweet 
breath against my faee. But I felt rather than sew 
her danger, and with a supreme effort to oyercome 
my stunned and faint condition I sprang from the 
ground. She was on fire, Some@parks had fallen 
on the gauzy white dress. It was already blazing, 
and in amother minute she must have been enveloped 
in flames. I was for a moment stapefied with pain 
and horror, but in the next I recovered my 
seized the heavy blanket, wrapped it around her, 
and, thanks to her own presence of mind, succeeded 
in putting out the fire, at no greater sacrifice than 
her pretty dress and.@ few trifling burns on my 
hands. 

Of course I was dhe hero.of the night, and among 
ourselves for sevegal @ays after. Belle Thornton 
dressed my blisterea hands and tended me like an 
angel till they werertotally well agnineand, 
say without the deast exeggeration, 
had them blistered im her 


culars of his death, and received for answer that he 
was alive and well and happy—that he had married 
a great heiress, and was then in Switzerland on his 
wedding tour. I would not believeit, I sailed in 
the next outward-bound steamer, and then when I 
saw the-man who had written to me the chill of 
death fell on my heart, for he showed me the church 
where they were married and the record of their 

in the chusch register. I thought I would 
go mad, But I still protested against believing it, 
and I followed them anjtheir tour till I reached the 
spot where I was told ‘that I would tind him. Yes, 
he was there—we stoad face to face. 

“ He told me that he was married and presented 
his wife to me. I just looked at ber once. She was 
gpd little woman, with fair bair and blue eyes. 

© exchanged some commonplaces about the 
beauties of the Swiss scenery and the purity of the 
air, and then we said ‘good morning,’ she and I, he 
and I, and parted. 

“T came home, I don't know how. I remember 
nothing of the jourmey back, but one morning I came 
among my friends, and they put me to bei and sent 
for a doctor.’ It was six or eight weeks after that 
before 1 recognized them, and as I seemed to 
return from ecaw <a — = pcgnad and 
agony—they explained a terrible 
brain fever. 1 wooly know I mever had any heart 
iter that. Theadmiration of men amused me. If 
‘they {ell in love with me, ae they called it, I was 
generally bored, sometimes a little more amused. I[ 
never troubled smgasif to tiink sbont them. lf by 
ghance I renderef them web I eared nothing 
about them. J never co oie feelings for an 


'} instant, 


eckjin theste-. 
te. Lpat down be- 


She was seated on 
side her, am began + A 

“T want to epeak to yeu, ) Pherc ton.” ; 

“ Oh,” don’t, Mm. H 4 «he 8 
softly, ot ¢ for A know ell 
say. Sant oe > 

“ No doubt about it,” I rea; “ the situation is 
by no means new to you, I pay.” i 

She raised her bead with @ banglity, indignant 
movement, . a 

“Oh, pray go on, sir, IT -amaeady to listen now.” 

She did listen, in perfect silence, while I poured 
forth the angry torrent of my feelings, I said a 
great deal more than I remember now; but 
it all meant that I worshipped her, \that- for 
some time she had seemed not indifferent, and 
that now, all at once, she was ‘treating me with a 
coldness which was cruel, utimerited, andeserved— 
in short, that her behaviour was that of « heartless 
coquette, 

I paused, exhausted of breath and of langnage. 
But it was a long time before she spoke. 

At last she said, not angrily, but in a hard, cold 
tone : 

‘Yon call me « heartless coquette, Mr. Hamilton, 
jand so I'am. I will tell you why, although generally 
I don’t take the trouble to explain myself to gentle- 
men who address me as you have just donee When 
I was a young, enthusiastic, warm-hearted girl— 
that is nearly ten years ego now —! became enguged to 
a man whom I adored. It is not given tomany men 
to be loved as I loved that man. When he asked 
me to marry him he betrotlied me with his mother’s 
wedding-ring. See, this is it that | wear now on my 
finger. From the moment he placed it there I be. 
lieved myself to be his wife. The thought of an- 
other man was like sacrilege to me; the least sus- 
picion that he was less devoted in his love for me I 
would have regarded as a deudly sin. I loved him 
utterly with my whole heartand soul. We could not 
marry immediately ; but at the end of two years he 
was to return from the Continent where his business 
then called him, and take me there his wife. My 
soul was 80 filled with him that at first I searcely 
felt his absence, but towards the end of the first year 
I began to pinea little for him. Perhaps it was be- 
cause his letters had grown so short and infrequent. 
Then they stopped altogether. I had but one 
thought when I no longer heard from him. It 
was—be is dead! My love is dead! I must go 
to him. 

“ But my friends said differently, that he was not 
dead but false, and that thought was worse to me, 
though I would not give ita moment’s place in my 
niind. I wrote to his business partuer for the parti- 


you will 


“ After a time athey ecasel even to amuse me. 
Your entire sex ware objects af indifference to me- 
At last I became engaged to svery wealthy man ; 
we are to be marrief to Cnristmas, ond this diamond 
is my engagement wing. My fiancé adores me—at 
least so he says.. As @ matter of propriety, I be- 
came still more ipfffferent to men after my engage- 
ment; and lam reefly not aware ‘that I have given 
you any serious camse for complaint, Ithink I came 
to like you, in @ Sfiendly, plessant manner, and [ 
}shewed it, If you will look tack you will see that 

there was nothing more shap friendly liking in my 
nner towards you. As ¢o,pour feelings towards 
wane I never gave she matter a moment’s considera- 
Ption till that nighs whem gou warned your hands so 
Ave, and saved me from being re@uced to a 
cinder. en I di@ observe yommore glosdly, and [ 
pene Get you were becoming @epgerdms—pr at the 
feast you would soon be troublesome. [tried to 
save you from the mortification yor have subjected 
yourself to this sight; for-yeu are the firs: man for 
whom I have really felts gesuine liking during the 
past ten years of my life. 
_ “T am very sorry there is anything more than 
liking on your part, Mr. Hamilton; but Iknow you 
will get over it all in a very short time, and then, if 
you like me well enough, I will always: be glad to 
call you my friend.” 

She put-out her hand.in a fine, generous, womanly 
way ; and, although I felt as if she had given me my 
death-blow, I took it,and ehe jet me hold it an jin- 
stant and press my lips upen it, 

I have not acon, Belle Thornton since that night. 
I went away in the morning before she was up, and 
Resie Travers cried, and said she knew how it would 
be, but:not in any triumphant or ill-natured way, bless 
her kind heart! 

I didn’t die ;.and I did get over it in a sort of a 
way. But when I received the wedding-cards of 
Me. and Mrs.. Edward Irvington, née Belle Thornton, 
there was a dr xdful ache in my heart, and I stayed 


at home and smoked streng cigars all that day. ‘ 
E. 8. 


RemaRxasts Musica, Prerormance, — Misa 
Robertson, a Cornish young lady, who several mouths 
ago attracted great notice in the western counties, ap- 
peared recently at the Plymouth Guildhall aaa pro- 
fessional artist after a protracted absence, during 
which she has pursued her musi¢al stuiies, She 
was warmly welcomed by a very large and fashion- 
able audience, and repeated calls and encares testified 
to the general astonishment and delight, Her voice 
is not superior in Bweetness or power to those of most 
first-class soprani, but she ascends to an’ dwells and 
trilis upon notes in the upper ranges which probably 
no living singer ever attempted to sing in public. 
Her erowning achievement on Thursday night was 
in variations in “ Auld Lang Syne,” in which she con- 
cluded with a prolonged upper G above the stave, 
which was a powerful and brilliant but yet a musical 
note, although so.far ebove the ordiuary range. Itia 
a singular coincidence that a few days before in the 
same hall another young lady, a Plymouth resident 
made her first appearance, when it was jound that her 
voice possessed the same range as Miss Robertson’s 
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[THE TWO ARUNDELS.] 


LULU’S LOVER. 


No one is to take the liberty of supposing that the 
individual referre: to in the title, aud whose haps and 
mishaps are now duly to be set forth, was the ouly 
wooer whom my heroine could claim. On the con- 
trary, in the course of her liie—which, however use- 
ful, was by no means long—the manifold charms of 
Louise Meredith had gained her numerous admirers, 
good, bad and indiferent; no one of whom, however, 
up to this date, hau succeeded in making more than 
a transient impression, by any degree of worship, It 
is evident, therefore, that the personage tuking the 
part of suitor in this little drama has been selected for 
the peculiar circumstances attendiug his rdle rather 
than from any lack of other actors. 

She met him at Glenside. Glenside is a little town, 
not particularly fashionable, but very pleasant and 
dear to the hearts and eyes of all sensible people who 
bave chanced to visit it, Such would look aud loug 
and come again, when that was possible, bringing in 
their train as many friends as they could win from a 
customary allegiance to more crowded resorts of plea- 
sure, The place was good for invalids, because it 
gave them ample accommodation—healthful, simple 
fare and pure air, mountain-cooled ; good for artists, 
because it abounded in groves, glens and waterfalls ; 
good for ramblers and picnickers, on the same ac- 
count; good, in fact, for whomsoever desired to re- 
fresh body and soul together in the midst of a nature 
as yet uuprofaned by the artificialities of society. 
Exactly what bad brought Lulu Meredith hither I 
cannot say. Having made the round of more fashion- 
able places on the previous summers, it may be that 
she had tired of finding everywhere the same thing 
under different names, and bad longed for an oppor- 
tunity of trying a really new experiment. At all 
events, she had yielded easily to the persuasions of a 
friend, who, Lerself desiguing to visit Glenside, had 
used her most eloquent arguments to induce the 
young lady to accompany her. The plan once settlad, 





it became so dear to Lulu that, unwilling to give it 
up even when some unfureseen circumstance detained 
Mrs. Randall at home, the girl bade her an affec- 
tionate farewell, and forthwith went ber solitary way 
to the rural paradise of her picturing. 

Some little time after Miss Meredith’s arrival a 
geutleman appeared who caused considerable dis- 
cussion among the quiet family of boarders at the 
cozy inn, which was not so much an hotel as a plea- 
sant boarding-house for a community of friends, 

The stranger was rather tall aud remarkably 
handsome, with an air which seemed to imply a con- 
sciousness of this fact, alveit he did not suffer it to 
develope into an offensive conceit. 

His toilet was marked by an exquisite taste and a 
studied avoidance of anything bordering on “ loud- 
ness” either in colour or design, while a certain 
grace, visible in the pose of the head and the easy 
dignity of carriage, indicated refinement, innate and 
carefully cultivated. 

Altogether, in person, style and manner, he was 
one to command a second iuvoluntary glance where 
most men might bave passed unnoticed. 

Lulu was taking ber tea at the farther end of the 
long table, with Horace Barton seated next to her. 
Her acquaintance with this gentleman was not of 
very long duration—dating indeed from the day 
after her arrival at Glenside, but he was one of the 
p’easantest fellows in the world, and as in these 
country places intimacies ripeu quickly, the two were 
already fast friends. 

As the new-comer entered the dining-room Lulu, 
lifting her eyes, exclaimed, impulsively : 

“What a very handsome man!” 

At the words Horace Barton likewise looked up, 
giving a little smile as he recognized the object of 
her admiration. 

“So heis. Quite a hero, name and a!l.” 

“Oh, you know him then? Pray what is his 
pame? Brown or Smith probably, for I suspect some 
jest from your face.” 


| station. 


| “Now, Miss Meredith, if is unfair to jadge me be- 
| forehand. As for my face, it never means what it 
says, and is just as good as none at all. Well now, 
confess that Olarence Arundel is really romantic 
} enough for our Apollo. Ah, he is coming down this 
way. May Lintroduce him? I assure you he is 
| quite ‘the thing,’ as I had the pleasure of overhear- 
| ing Miss Jenkins say of myself the other day.” 
Receiving an amused assent from Lulu, Horace 
Barton, by a series of gesticulations, managed to catch 
the eye of his friend, who straightway left the seat 
which he had been about to take, near the centre of 
the table, and walking towards the lower end, sat 
down in the vacant chair opposite our party. 
Acknowledging his introduction to Miss Meredith 
with a murmured phrase and a quiet glanco of admi- 
ration, the young man resigned himself to answer 
the multitudinous questions of Horace, to whom, in 
return, he occasionally addressed some languid in- 


uiry. 
$ “Well, Arundel,” said Barton at lergth, after 
satisfying himself with the news upon all matters of 
nea? “to be impertinent, what brought you 

ere?” 

“A stage-coaeh for the last fifteen miles,” was the 
reply, emphasized by an additional curve of the habi- 
tually raised eyebrows, “‘or a car of Juggernaut, 
which seems, to my aching recollection, a more ap- 
propriate name.” 

“Oh, Sybarite, whata crumpled roseleaf,” laughed 
Barton. “ What does one come into the country for 
but to be knocked about ?”’ 

“ Nothing, it would seem indeed. Miss Meredith, 
did it ever strike you asa little singular that these 
stage-coaches should make so much more progress 
up and down than forward. They travel quite per- 
pendicularly.” 

“Oh, that is because they are drawn by winged 
steeds, I suppose. It is Pegasus in harness, trying 
to rise isto his native element,” answered Liilu, 
laughing at a remembrance of the bony frames which 
at a snail’s pace had conveyed her from the railway 


“Ah, yes, very true, no doubt,” rejoined Mr. 
Arundel, han mw & “Certainly the animals with 
which I made acquaintance to-day were not at all 
like those which I have been accustomed hitherto to 
regard as horses. Seriously though, Barton, if you 
ask me why I came I can only say because I could 
think of nothing else to do.” 

“Nothing else? Why, what has become of 
Brighton and Scarborough and all the other ‘haunts 
of pleasure,’ as the phrase goes ?” 

“* Pleasure! My dear fellow, don’t slander an in- 
nocent word in that way. Who knows better than 
yourself the dreary style of amusement prevalent at 
those places? It does very well for one season, but 
seems rather idiotic after one has ceased to be young 
and foolish.” 

“§8o, most venerable man, having tried them all, 
you have come to this wilderness at last? Do you 
mean to stay?” 

“ That entirely depends upon what the future may 
have in store for me. Candidly, I expect nothing 
better than a frightful attack of ennui before I Lave 
been here long.” 

“ Miss Meredith,” said Horace Barton, “I propose 
that we refuse all count-nance to a person so shame- 
fully ignorant of the delights of our paradise that it 
appears to him only as a sort of Sleepy Hollow.” 

“Might it not be an act of charity to teach me 
better? Miss Meredith, will you accept me as a 
pupil? I assuze you | will bea very docile one.” 

“ Never fear! we will give you a chance to prove 
your profession,” replied Lulu, archly. ‘Here is a 
test already. Wind and weather permitting, a number 
of us design going mountainward to-morrow. Do you 
falter, or will you come?” 

* Indeed, I shall be delighted, if you wil! allow me. 
I intend to devote myself with the greatest zeal to 
my new studies under your direction.” 

So it appeared, certainly. Horace Barton smiled, 
secretly, to see the unwonted activity of this indolent 
Clarence, whose greatest exertion hitherto had been 
a drive, a saunter, or an occasioval waltz; whose 
chief pleasure it was once to lie, half-hidien by the 
cloudy smoke of his meerschaum, aud dream over 
some impossible German mysticism. Beholding him 
now, aroused from the idle ease into some semblance 
of life; the first to propose an expedition, the last to 
recede from it—beholding these things, aud the evi- 
dent sincerity of enjoyment with which he shared the 
unaccustomed fatigues, his friend wondered more and 
more, and suspected that this ready scholar was 
learning lessons in something beside woodland lore. 

Considerably to her annoyance, this suspicion pre- 
sently reached Lulu Meredith, I say to her an- 
noyance, because her regard for Clarence Arundel 
was precisely of that sort which, by its complex aud 
coutradictory nature, hafiles anulysis and seis reason 
at datiance. 
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She knew him to be a thorough gentleman, and 
appreciated at their full value his instinctive refine- 
ment, generosity and delicate honour, as well as the 
careful cultivation from which all had gained a final 

olish, 

. She admired, esteemed—in short, did all but love 
him, and there were moments when she saw how 
even this last feeling might have been possible under 
somewhat different conditions of character. But this 
very perception only deepened her sense of some 
lack in his present nature, some want of manly force 
and purpose, which forbade the yielding of her best 
affection. 

So, without love, yet with a special tenderness of 
regard for the only one who had been able as yet to 
touch her heart ever so remotely, she felt that to 
wound him would be to pain herself likewise. There- 
fore, she strove to avoid the necessity for giving 
that denial which it was evident, in justice to both, 
must follow such a petition from him. 

But the accomplishment of this system of quiet 
discouragement was very hard, ajl the more because 
of the defection of Horace Barton, who, quite uncon- 
scious, of course, of Lulu’s feelings, had, neverthe- 
less, a tolerably correct idea with regard to the wishes 
and hopes of his friend Arundel, to whom he thought 
it only fair toleave aclear field. Accordingly, stand- 
ing aside, he assumed the character of a spectator, 
watching the progress of events without offering 
hindrauce or help to either performer. 

Forgetful for the time of these perplexities, Lulu, 
one evening, sat watching the beautiful moonrise 
which was softly silvering the heavens. For the 
sake of solitude she had left the long piazza which 
was the general promenade, and had sought a cozy 
little porch, nestled under a wing of the rambling 
old house, whose out-of-the-way retirement was 
comparatively undisturbed, It was annoying, there- 
fore, to have her sweet loneliness invaded—especially 
by Clarence Arundel, the very last person, under the 
circumstances, whom she desired to see, 

That gentleman, however, happily unconscious of 
the tenor of her thought, seemed particularly de- 
lighted as he placed himself beside her. Their téte- 
a-tétes, somehow, had grown so wonderfully rare of 
late that such an opportunity was one to be duly re- 
garded and improved to its utmost extent. 

‘*Have you become a votary of the moon, Miss 
Lulu?” he inquired, languidly, leaning against a 
pillar of the porch, in preference to the hard wooden 
tench which offered few temptations for a lounger. 

Voice and manner were s6 different from what 
she had feared, so like his own self, that she aban- 
coped, as an unnecessary self-denial, her firat im- 
pulse of giving up the delicious airs and splendours 
of her solitude, lest evil should comethereby. Now, 
relieved of this dread, she answered, looking up with 
@ frank smile; 

“Not eo much a votary asa far-off and humble 
spectator. I feel as if J scarcely knew the moon as 
yet. To learn her by heart one needs, I think, to 
come to some such wild as this—out of the glare of 
gaslights.” 

“Very possibly—I have learned by heart more 
than one lesson here already.” 

“ Stage-coaches included, I suppose ?” ventured 
Lulu, archly, not. unwilling to give a comic turn to a 
subject that might prove dangerous. 

“As you say—stage-coaches included. Also 
thunder-showers.” 

“ Are you likely to carry away some valuable ex- 
periences from Glenside ? 

“Oh, yes, they will be pleasant memories when 
memories are all that remain to me of this happy 
month. And I hardly like to think how soon that 
may be.” 

He paused an instant. 

“ Barton goes to-morrow, you know ?” 

“Yes; I am sorry,” 

“I have been wondering if it would not be well 
for me to do the same; in fact, the certainty of 
amusing company has almost persuaded me.” 

“ Yes, that is a strong inducement certainly.” 

**Then you have no such word of regret for meas 
you just expressed for him ?” 

“Indeed, Mr, Arundel, our little community will 
miss you very much.” 

“ Does that phrase include Miss Meredith ?” 

“Oh, yes, I consider myself one of them.” 

He came a little nearer. 

‘Do you care enough to bid me stay then?”’ 

_“T should scarcely venture to assume the respon- 
sibility of advising Mr. Arundel,” she responded, 
distantly, adding the next moment, “ it grows chilly 
for the open air, I think.” 

“Your shawl has fallen off. Permit me!” 

And, before she could object, he was varefully 
wrapping the fleecy folds about.her. Then, leaning 
one hand carelessly upon her chair, he gazed down 
upon her fair face, fairer yet in the shifting, shadowy 
moonbeams, 


“My dear Miss Lulu, I have to thank yon for all 
the pleasure of these delightful weeks, which have 
been truly the happiest of my life. I have 
been an apt scholar, I think. I have learned more 
than was set down for me, Cannot my progress 
incline you to take me in some other capacity now ?” 

The half-hinted allusion was but too plain to 
Lulu, Rising, she answered, the significance of her 
words veiled, for any chance listener, by an apparent 
carelessness : 

“Your argument is rather weak, I think. If you 
have proved yourself so apt a scholar you should not 
be in haste to exchange the part for one to which 
you might not be as well adapted. It is such a pity 
for any one to go beyond his depth, you know.” 

“ Ah, very true; though it is something not so un- 
common. You doom me then to a scholar’s place all 
my life? But if I could always find as charming a 
teacher as Miss Meredith I could be content to stay 
quietly in the shallows, without a wish to venture 
beyond my depth. Wisdom is folly where ignorance 
is bliss, says the sage.” 

Lulu was relieved to find with what ready tact he 
had followed her lead, dropping back, without an ap- 
parent effort, into the old society-manner, cool and 
polite. At least, thought she, there was this merit 
to be conceded to Clarence Arundel, that in what- 
ever réle, even the embarrassing one of a rejected 
lover, his exquisite taste would prevent any danger 
of a “ scene.” 

Yet, in the very acknowledgment, her heart ques- 
tioned if, under the circumstances, she would not 
have chosen greater depth and fervour of passion, 
albeit at the sacrifice of somewhat of that well-bred 
grace which insured the absence of awkwardness. But 
upon this subject she was not quite prepared to 
reason with herself, 80 put it aside, as well as pos- 
sible. 

“What ig this talk I hear of depths and shal- 
lows? Are you expounding a new bathing theory, 
Arundel ?” 

The question came from Horace Barton, who, 
chancing to pass near the door, had been attracted 
by the sound of his friend’s voice, and, without a 
thought of the possible interruption, had concluded 
to make one of the party. Upon beholding Miss 
Meredith, however, he at once suspected this moon- 
light téte-d-téte, from which he fain would have 
withdrawn his untoward presence. But this could 
not well be done abruptly, and in another moment, 
he was relieved from the apprehension of being de 
trop by the quiet, indifferent tone of Clarence’s 
re 


u My dear fellow, do you think me capable of 
offering such disrespect to ‘the Queen of Night,’ as 
poetry hath it? My theory was of a far more senti- 
mental nature, and better suited to her ‘ gentle influ- 
ence.’ Isn't that the pers thing tosay? I believe 


yon are au fait in such matters.” 

“I? Hardly. I was never well versed in the 

ets. Miss Meredith, the long piazza isin mourn- 
ing for your absence.” 

“I was not aware that I had become so popular,” 
responded Lulu, smiling. “ Who has been so kind as 
to miss me ?” 

“Oh, I heard a number of inquiries, in the course 
of my search for Arundel, whom I have been looking 
for to learn his intentions for to-morrow. Do you 
know that he proposes to leave this Eden?” 

He looked at her as he said this with a curious 
scrutiny, as if to see how the news affected her. 

“That is a very mortifying question for me, Bar- 
ton,” said Clarence, languidly forestalling Lulu’s 
answer, “for I have been endeavouring to persuade 
Miss Meredith to lay her positive commands upon me 
to remain here.” 

“ Well,” said the latter, “I suppose you have 
finally decided to go. Then I will speak to ‘ Jeems, 
the driver,’for two good seats on the top of his stage- 
coach. Of course, you mean to go outside ?” 

“ Car of Juggernaut!” was the response, in a tone 
of patient despair. * What does it matter whether it 
at pee orunder me? Yes, I will sit on the top, 
and listen to the groans of the victims beneath. That 
may be some diversion.” 

Horace Barton laughed at this humane plan of 
amusement, So did Lulu, but, listening to the light 
and jesting strain, such unconcern seemed incompa- 
tible with any degree of feeling, and she was almost 
constrained to believe that she had misunderstood the 
meaning of those former words, which, after all, were 
not so very important, when divested of the subtle 
significance of voice and look and manner that had 
pointed them. Yet, recalling these, she could not 
really doubt what had been his intention before her 
marked discouragement, and with the remembrance 
a strange mingled emotion took possession of her 
mind. It was not regret, for since she did not love 
him no other course would have been honourable or 
pleasant; it was ratheran unwonted sense of loneliness 

and melancholy, which suggested that since she 











could care for him so much it might have been better 
to care a little more, That she had not loved him she 
knew ; but, knowing aléo how much more entirely 
than any other he had possessed ber liking, she 
wondered if the line between friendship and affection 
might not be so imperceptible as to render it possible 
for one gradually and unconsciously to cross the 
boundary. In short, as the days of his absence 
lengthened, what with her speculations as to how well 
she had liked him, and how much better she might 
have liked him, bis image was continually in her 
thoughts, where it met with greater favour than in the 
season of his actual presence, 

Did some subtle magnetism, whispering of this, 
induce him to return for another trial of his fortune ? 
It may be, for something more than a week after his 
departure, as Lulu, in particularly dull spirits, sat in 
a corner of the deserted piazza, watching the gatler- 
ing twilight shadows, and thinking that after all the 
place was a di little solitude, she raised her eyes 
suddenly, to behold Mr. Arundel standing not three 

ards distant, gazing intently upon her. Startled 
nto a warmth which a moment’s reflection might 
have subdued, she hastily went to meet him, exciaim- 
ing, impulsively, as she offered her band: 

**So you have come back to us, Mr. Arundel. I 
am so glad to see you!” 

He did not s , but hold her hand close, looking 
down into her face with a singular expression. Then, 
for the first time in her excitement, the peculiarly 
embarrassing uvature of their last interview recurred 
to her memory, overwhelming her with confusion. 
She withdrew her hand quickly from his clasp, 
and stood in silence, crimson to the very brow. 
In another instant he came to her relief, saying, 
earnestly : 

“ You are very good to welcome me so kindly, I 
cannot teil you what happiness it gives me to bo here 
—with you.” 

Too really well-bred to yield to discomposure, she 
was mistress of herself again directly, and, turning 
towards the piazza, began to converse with Mr. 
Arundel as if he were the commonest acquaintance 
met in the most matter-of-fact way. 

*T had no idea tliat you were in the neighbourhood 
until I saw you by the tree just now. Have you 
been here long ?”’ 

**No, I have just come. I walked over from the 
next town for the fun of the thing.” 

Lulu opened her mental optics with astonishment 
over the picture of Clarence Arundel walking eight 
miles with no other inducement than “ the fun of the 
thing.” But she said, laughingly : 

“ Well, you have contrived to escape an hour or 
two of the stage-coach purgatory and take us by sur- 
prise.” 

* You were surprised then? I fancy you did not 
expect me? 

“Why, no, I did not—certainly,” hesitated the 
young lady, conscious of her reflections just previous 
to his arrival, 

“And you were glad to see me? Speak—but 
don’t speak unless you can say yes. Were you glad 
to see me?” 

“T should have been unfriendly otherwise,’’ she 
replied, evasively, somewhat surprised by his mau- 
ner. 

“Do you reckon Clarence Arundel with common 
friends ?” he asked, with a singular intonation, look- 
ing reproachfully in her face the while. 

“No friend is common with me, Mr. Arundel, and 
I do not care to make distinctions,” 

“But you make them for me. I shall never be 
content with a cold general regard—tell mo if [ 
may not some time win a right to something 
more?” 

“It would be a pity to limit your energies in any 
direction,” she responded, ambiguously, rising and 
drawing away her hand. “ But the discussion is 

etting beyond me. Suppose we go to the parlour 
or some music ?” 

6‘ Whatever you like, provided that it includes me. 
After coming so far to see you I mean to claim you 
as a right.” 

This speech passed apparently unheard, yet, in 
reality, it did not escape her notice, while more and 
more she wondered at the change in his whole de- 
meanour, An uncomfortable surmise crossed her 
mind that he might have taken a trifle too much 
wine; by no means sufficient to produce intoxica- 
tion, but just enough to create an unusual excitement 
betrayed by the brilliant flow of spirits so strikingly 
opposed to his usual languor and reserve. Such a 
thought pained her exceedingly, yet she could not 
but be conscious that the change, had it arisen from 
a more worthy cause, was exactly what Arundel’s 
character had needed for completion, supplying as it 
did a certain lack therein which she had always felt 
rather than understood. In fine, she acknowledged 
to her own heart that she would no longer find a 
difficulty in loving him were he by nature what he 
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seemed beneath the influence of an artificial stimu- 
lus. 

But the mext day shamed her. of this uugenerous 
suspicion. For there he was, as frank and animated 
as on the nignt before, yet evidently under mo ab- 
normal excitement. And,as the days went by, with 
still no alteration in this respect, she gladiy con- 
fessed that she had done him an injustice; mot only 
on this score, but iikewise mistaking for a lack of 
natere what had been one merely of development, 

‘The canse of this sudden growth was a mystery, to 
be sure, although: she may hare mistrusted that love 
was at the root; but whatever the origin the result 
was none the less delightful, and it was with proud 
pleasure that she watched his rapid progress in. win- 
ning the regard of many who, previous to this happy 
change, had disliked him for # certain cold super- 
ciliousness which imperceptibly froze the easy cur- 
rent of geniality, ‘This satisfaction in his conquest 
of general favour was all very well, but the strong 
personal feeling mingling therewith indicated that 
Miss Lula's heart was rather dangerously interested. 
Nor was it a false sign. Liking at last had ripened 
into love, and, erasing the sombre picture drawn 
by a former fancy for the fate of hor who should. be- 
come his wife, had repainted the future in ‘the 
brightest colours of anticipation, In a word, she was 
prepared to return:the young man a very different 
answer from that which she had once given, end 
with this view, reversing her late system of dis- 
couragemeut, she threw into her manver a delicate 
cordiality whose effects were speedily visible. 

By a curious coincidence, the little side poreh 
which had witnessed ber parting with Clarence was 
destined to be the scene of au ther episode net less 
romantic. 

Again, sitting in the moonlight, Mr, Arandel’s step 
broke on ker veverie, but. this: time, what different 
feclings were awakened by its echoes. 

He came forward, eagerly, ‘exelaiming : 

“T have found you at last, Mise Lulu! Be merei- 
ful, and let me share your solitude.” 

“You beve an equal right with myself,” she re- 
sponded, gaily. “I dp not claim.a monopoly heve,so 
spare your pride the humiliation of begging for what 
you may take,” 

“]T have no pride with you. I am willing to be- 
come the veriest beggar if you will listen |kindly to 
my prayer, But. give me ajlitésle hope or I shall, aot 
dare to risk denial.”’ 

Listening to these worda, she remembered those 
others which had been spoken not long ago in the 
selisame place, beneath thativery moonlit spleadeur. 
As this throng of recollections rushed over ber mind’ 
sie wondered if he too reealled the old associations, 
and lifted a questioning look to his face, to flud his 
eyes fixed upon her with an earnestness which bore 
down her own, 

He took ber hand, but-the words just begun were 
checked by a saucy laugh from the lips of one of 
Luiu’s young protégées, who, rompisg ebout the 
garden, had discovered this moonlight interview, and 
judged ita fit opportunity to discourage the petition 
which his devetion of attitude and look, together 
with her own preoseupation, at onee made her con- 
clude that the young man wae:preferring, 

**Mr. Arundel,” she said, for the moment slacken- 
ing her pursuit of a rnneaway playmate, “ you ueedn’t 
try to take Miss Lu off to-morrow, as you did at the 
last picnic, for she has. promised to go with. Emma! 
Meade. So you ean’t have her!” 

“Cannot 1, Miss Lu?” repeated Aruadel, as, her 
burning sense of wropg.overcome by the instinet of 
the chase, the\obild darted ent of sight end hearing. 
“ But I must have you! .J will have you! You shall 
not refuse me so often but that [ will win yowatlast 
—my love—my darling 1” 

Lula heard him with an astonishment that at finst! 
precluded all reply,. Oouldsthis be Glareace Arundel, 
she thought?—coukd this passionate wooer, who 
would not accept a denial, - the languid, elegant 
admirer for whose sensitive perceptions. the merest 
hint of discouragement sufficed ?_ But, with the eon- 
tiuuance of his vehement pleadings, sugprise was 
swaliowed up ina warmer ewotion,and she could 
only murmur @ consent inarticulate to avy ears less 
eager than those that were strained. to cate), it, 

“ Lulu,” he seid, presently, breaking in upon the 
happy silence, with a voice whose tones were full of 
an intense though repressed solicitude, “ tell me, how 
lovg liave you loved me?” 

“IT have liked you from the first,” she replied, 
@vasiveiv, 


“Not that! I do not mean liking, bat love, 


When did you begin to love me?” herepeated, im- 
patiently. 

“| think—it was—only since your retura,” she 
hesitated. 

“You are sure—sure that ynu did not care before?” 

“Why, not in the sameway, But you are not— 
angry-~at that?” 





*Anery? No. But. you do dove me now? you 
would love me in spite of anything—would yon not, 
darling ?, Say that nothing shall ever, change you— 
that you will be miue for ever, come what may.” 

Wondering, almost terrifiedjat his vehemence, she 
gave the wished-for assurance, and as he soon grow 
ealmer the agitation, passed'from her own mind, to 
be recalled, however, by the words which he uttered 
in parting. These were mysterious in their charac- 
ter, hinting ‘obscurely at some secret to be. revealed 
on the morrow, and. begging for her, charity in ad- 
vance. 

Under the circumstances this petition was a 
very, singular, one, since. he had in no. way. injured 
her’; and, pondering these perplexities, memory the 
while busy with certain singularities of speech, Jook 
and manner, each a trifle in itself but of weight as a 
whole, a sudden startling, doubt ogcurred to, her if 
some slight taint of insanity were not inherent in Mr, 
Arundel’s nature. . 

Such ® possibility, however, was toe painful eve 
to be considered, and in a moment. it was set aside 
by another suggestion, which, itself sufficiently un- 
grees, wag nevertheless a real relief, in comparison. 

t might be that he wae entangled by some previous 
engagement, and that. bis scrupulous honour, albeit 
temporarily overcome in its struggles against a later 
influence, had,in the very yielding, been reawakened 
to a sense of the double treachery of such a course. 
This supposition, so well explaining many things 
not otherwise accounted for, geemed to Lulu plausible 
enough to render her slumbers restless, and give more 
than a shadow of truth to the headache plea which 
ou the pext morning she alleged as a reason for de- 
serting the picnic party, 

Mr, Arundel, declining likewise to accompany the 
expedition, bad formally requested an interview upon 
his return from the fulfilment of a commission, 
which be had undertaken at the request of an invalid 
lady, with whom he had ingratiated himself by many 
little acts of kindness. Taking a book for company, 
Lulu established herself in the quiet aummer-house 
wherein she had promised to await his return, and 
presently the sound of: footsteps made her aware of 
his presence, Somewhat surprised at so brief an 
absence, she rose to: meet him, exclaiming: 

“ What, have you returned already ?” 

“ Adready!”" he, repeated, slowly. “I heave not 
found the time so short as you seem to have. done. 
Have you no other greeting for me, Miss Meredith ?” 

Hurt and astonished by his coldly resentful man-) 
ner, she replied, distantly: 

“T am not aware that any other greeting is neces- 
sary, Mr. Arundel.” 

** Tudeed !” was, hie sarcastic response, while the: 
lifted brows. gave his face an expression which she 
had:not.seen for many days. “‘ You are extremely 
kind—yery flattering truly! It, is pleasant to find 
one's abseuce so deeply mourned.” : 

Her spirit thoronzhly roused by such untimely, not 


_to say ungenerous trifling, she retorted : 


“ Pardon me for not having remembered that your 
safe return from so long wud dangerous a jonrney was; 
wortliy of special rejeicing.” 

“Thank you, Miss Meredith,” he rejoined, icily, 
turning away. “I was informed that I should find 
you. here, but as I am intruding ——” 

“Intending? Intrudiug? What do you mean?) 
Did you. not prowise te meet me here on your 
return ?” 

“I certainly was not aware that I had'that honour,” 
hereiurned, stopping short and looking down. upon 
her with a singular expression. 

Actually alarmed at length by this. strange beha- 
viour. which recalled her former surmise of insanity, 
she placed her hand gently on his arm, and, lifting 
her eyes to his, said, with hesitating tenderness ; 

“ Why are you so changed—what is it? Tell me, 
Clarenes.” 

As his name left her lips he caught her hand 
quickly, exclaiming: 

“Speak my name again, Lalu, darling ; tell me that 

ou do love.me at last.” 

“ What does this mean—Clarence ?” 

These last wor’: were anaulooked-for interference 
from a third person who had come rapidly along the 
garden path, unnoticed by the two who stood there 
absorbed in their own perplexities. 

* Clay:on!” 

At the ejaculations uttered almost sin: “aneously 

by her companion and the new-comer Lulu lifted her 
eyes to behold, apparently, two Clareace Arunde!s, 
3uta longer study of the two faces detected suffi- 
cient difference to mark their identity. In feature, 
form and coleuriug the resemblance was so wonderful 
as to be absolutely startling; it was only in expres- 
sion, and its consequent variation, that they were 
dissimilar, Therefore, although liable to be mistaken 
constantly foreach other wheu apart. it was not diffi- 
cult to distinguish them by personal -omparison, 








In this way, it immediately became evident to Lulu 





that the real Clarence was the man whom she had 
addressed, bat now ina strain warranted only by 
that tender relationship which after all existed only. 
in her own fancy! And if he was the true, first 
Clarence, what was this intruder, who, under a false 
calaglo’ viayy tnd Tossing; ab ia Ws apuso of 
y mio 8 and in as in the space of 
a he bo, these thoughts rashed over her, she freed 
her band from the grasp in which it yet lingered, and 
hastily made her éscape from the storm portended by 
their lowering ‘brows, 

Availiog herself farther of the plea of ‘headache, 
she did not'go down to dinner or tea, nor even leave 
her room until evening, In the meantime she had 
received no less than four notes begging for an 
oppertuzity to make full explanation and apology. 
After refusing thrice she relented in favour of the 
fourth petition; perhaps from interest in the mystery, 
possibly perhaps from interest’ in something else. At 
all events, the interview was granted and the ex- 
planation receivetl, the substance of whick shull ‘be 
given briefly, shorn of vatious ‘tender digressions, 
which, however natural and pléasant under the cir- 
cumstances, could add little to the force of the narra- 


tion. 

Tt will be remembered that Horace Barton left 
Glenside in company with Clarence Arundel. The 
latterintended to go on the Coutinent for a while, and 
the former had business in London. Here he met 
Clayton Arundel, a cousin to Clarence, and so similar 
in person that even old friends would occasionally 
mistake one for the other. Barton, in speaking of 
his previous acquaintance with Clirence, mentioned 
the fact that they had been ding the past month 
together among the hills; adding, meaningly, that his 
companion’s stay had been due to some more human 
attraction than hill or vale. Whereupon Clayton, 
curious to see the‘woman who could so cxptivate his 
fastidious cousin, and ha no other employment for 
his idle moments, concluded to visit Glenside. Having 
fallen in-love with Lulu at sight, and finding him- 
self mistaken for Ciarence, he had uot the courage at 
first, by undeceiving her, to lose the warm cordiality 
intended for snother. He sought to quict his own 
misgivings by a resolution to set the matter right pre- 
sently, but as this correction became every day more 
difficnlt it was still delayed, until yielding to sudden 
temptation he had offered and been accepted. Then, 
fully realizing the evil of this concealment, he deter- 
mined to make full confession ou the morrow, little 
dreaming what unexpected apparition would forestall 
his hum avowal. Clarence, meantime, found 
leigure for reviewiug the last weeks, and, concluding 
that he had been somewhat hasty, he ended by giving 
up bis Continental plan, and returning for another 
trial to Glenside, where his artival was just in season 
for the final catastrophe. 

This explanation having ‘been given somewhat 
more at length by Mr. Clayton Arundel in his own 
person and name, that young gentleman finished by 
seeking to make his with Miss Meredith, an 
endeavour in which he succeeded better than dn 7 
similar effort with his cousin Clarence, who, augry 
with himself for the step which had placed’him in#o 
mortifying a position, more angry.yet with Lula for 
the preference shown towards another, and trebly 
angry with his cousin for gaining the prize by suct 
means, had gone’ away et the first opporta in 
hanghty indignation, refusing to listen to a word of 


Miss Lulu was wore forgiving by nature, and when 
Clayton Arundel so el his great 
temptation, and, while not attempting to excuse the 
concealment, reminded her that it was only conceal- 
ment, and that, thi tacitly suffering others to 
continne fn error, be himself bad-never assumed 
false pretences, what could she do, in answer to his 
prayers and protestations bat end her upbraiding by 
restoring him’to favour; y when her heart, 
turning traitor, whispered that, although she might 
find other lovers, she would never find one whom 
she conld so wholly“love ? K. P. 
Et 

Tax mocking bird in Florida has a special fond- 
ness for the berry of the Pridé-of:China tree, upon the 
juice of which he gets exceedingly tipsy. The 
spectacle of a flock of intexigated mocking’ birds is 
said to be equivalent to half-a-dozen temperance 
lectures. 

A Cottrer’s Doc.—A curious and authentic story 
has came to light regarding the manner in which 
colliers’ greyhounds (used in rabbit coursing) are 
kept. A Sheffield collier took-his greyhound, valued 
at 401. to a veterinary surgeon for bis advice. He 
told the surzeon'that he thonght the dog was not 
right, for she would not “eat her mutton the day 
afore, and that mornisg she wouldn’t hev her eggs 
and port wine.” When she refused her breakfast of 
eggs and port wine he was sure she was wrong. On 
being asked what he gave his dog the collier said 
that he brought the dog every week two nice little 
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legs of Welsh mutton, and when she could not be 
tenpted by a slice out of the middie of a leg he be- 
came uneasy. Fresh eggs and wine—some favoured 
sherry, he preferred port—were the best things for 
these dogs. The veterinary surgeon pronounced the 
dog to be mad, and its owner confessed thet she had 
bitten several human beings and a. number of other 
dogs. The collier, on being asked. to inform the 
persons ‘bitten and the owners ef the dogs, replied, 
“Nay, not L., They mun foind it ont.” This collier 
earned from, 50g. to 60s a week, and bie wife and 
children had to rest content with any scraps, that.the 
dog might be fed and pampered like himeelf, 


FACETI A. 


Wuar is that which ig so brittle that if you name 
ft you are sure to break it?—Silence. 

% MoonLIGHT mechanics” is the name which an 
American paper applies to burglars, 

UNCONSCIONABLE. 

Head of the Firm: “Want a holiday!? Why, 
you've just been at home ill for a month Punch. 

An Aberdeen widow, being cautioned by her 
minister about flirting, said that she knew.it was 
wrong for unmarried ladies to flirt, but the Bible was 
her authority, It said “widow's mite.” She was 
flirting awfully at last accounts; her pastor acknow- 
ledged that * widow's mite,” 

ALLOPATHY. 

Paddy (he has brought a prescription to the 
chemist, who is carefully weighing a very minute 
portion of calomel); “ Oi big yor pardon, sor, but y’ 
are mighty nare wid that ‘eine, And”—coax- 
ingly—I may tell ye—’tis for a poor motheriess 
child !"—Punch, 

“Is my face dirty?” remarked a yonng lady 
to her aunt, while at dinner at.a Hertford hotel the 
other day. “Dirty? Ne. 
cause that insulting waiter insists upon putting » 
towel beside my plate. I’ve thrown three under the 
tab'e, and yet every time he comes round he puts 
another one before me,” 

A SUBSTANTIAL PROOF. 
(Mr. Jenkins, staying at Dover; thinks it-a eapital 








opportunity to get some smuggted genuine “Ean de || 


Cologne,” and asks bis landlady if she knows where 
he can get it.) 


Landady: “ Lawks, sir, I can get you any number 


of bottles; my son makes it, go 1 can.enswer for its 
genuineness.” —Fun. f 
A CRUSHING BEOW. 


First Lady (quite out of the common): “We are 


thinking of going on the Continept,seon.” 

Second Ditto (very common): .“tAh! Every one 
goes to Paris now.” 

First Ditto (more out of the common than’ ever) : 
“Yes; I daresay, But we are going to America.”— 


Judy. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 

“You have a good husband, Betsy.” 

“Um! so—so! good enough as mea go. But what 
makes you speak of him ?” 

“He told me yesterday thatin twenty years he 
had never givem you a oross word.” 

“No! Ishould think not, indeed, and he better not 
try it either!” = 

4 UNNECESSARY DELAX. 

Newly-married couple spending: honeymoon on the 
Continent, and ‘disliking the publieity.of the table 
d’hote, seek private lodgings. The Segond notifi- 
cation is seen, *‘ Appartementa meublés & lower pré- 
sentement.” 

Husband (log.}: “How provoking, love; this 
situation would just suit us, but thie rooms are only 
to be let-—presently.”— Fun. 

COMPLIMENTS OF THE 9£4803, 

Friend: “ By-the-by, old\man, before I.go lét me 
congratulate you on the first volume of “A Duchess’s 
Devi'tion’!” 

Young Author: “A—— Thanks! But why the 
first volume in particular?” 

Friend: “ Well—Pve seen. it on every drawing- 
room table, I kuow. Can’tsay [ ever sasy the second, 
you know! ‘Pa-Ta!’—Pwneh. 

A NEW STORY OF Horack GREELEY.--Horace wrote 
& note to a brother editor in New York, whose writing 
was equally illegible with his own, The teeipivnt of 
the note not being able-to read it, set it beck by the 
saine messenger to Mr. Greeley for elacidation.. Sup. 
posing it. to. be the answer to his own note, Mr. 
Greeley looked over it, but was likewise unable. to. 
read it, and said to the boy, “Go; take it back. What 
does the fool mean?” “*Yes, sir,” said the boy, 
“that is just what he says.” 

A LUXURIOUS HABIT, 
_ Philanthropist (to. Railway Porter): “Then what 
time do you to bed?” ; 

Porter: “ Well, 1 seldom what yer may call gots 
to bed myself, ‘cause o’ the aight traing, But my 


Why do you ask ?”: * Ber |' 


| brother, as used to. work the p’ints further down, the 
line, weat to bed last Christmas after the accident, 
and never——” ; 

[Train rushes in and ‘the ‘parties ‘rash off.]— 
Punch. 


A. Hieutann lady’s husband, an Australian gold 
mainer, sent her home a “lot of money.” She had 
the most primitive notions of what constituted a 
lady, so she went at once to the nearest large town 
and purchased a very expensive black silk mantle, 
and nothing elee, which she wore over her country- 
made dress, Before she-wasa lady—for of eourse 
ithe mantle maae her one—her appetite was a¢ stiiple 


and the most expensive one she could think of was 
rich, fruity, black wedding-cake, and she had it for 
ibreakfast, dinner, and supper! When,her husband 
returned her:money had all gone in wedding-cake, 
which was. eaten up, and in a. black old. mantle, 
which was worn out. ‘She had one satisfaction; how- 
‘ever, over the herrings to which she returned—she 
had lived like a Highland lady! , 





OVER THE WAY. 

I saw her one day-in the early Spring, 

Over the way— 
A pet of three summers, a winsome thing, 
As airy and bright as a bird on wing, 
With « face like.a flower, and golden crested, 
And a baby smile that rippled and rested 

Over We 80 gay, 
While out of the deeps of her wonder-eyes 
The pure joy flowed like the light from skies, 
As she toddled, laughing, her nurse before, 
And then ran into her father’s door, 

Over the way. 


I saw her in when summer was green, 
“Over the wa 


ys 
With cheeks of roses, and out from between 
Danced the dimples of “ sweet. sixteen,” 
While the long bent lashes could hardly cover 
The arrowy ms that pierced her lover, * 


at bay, 
Wrapped in the worship of face and curl, 
layfally mocking, the radiant girl 
‘And then teipped into her fatber’a door 
n i to her father’s 
. Over the way. ‘ 
I saw her once more in the fall of the leaf, 
A fair you: ode ae Dub ly grief 
air young m " ear 
Had saddeued her beauty beyond belief, 
et = locks grown browner, and eyes grown 
ner 
Through faith diminished, or trust the traer 
Ah! who could ov? 
But her step was slow, and her willowy form 
Bowed like a reed in the autamn storm, 
As she feebly faltered, her shadow before, .. 
And so. passed into her father’s door, 
Over the way. 


E looked in vain for the lovely shape, 


Over way; 
But my tears fell fast as I marked the crape 
From its silvery mountings the doorway, drape, 
As the white flakes drove: the air morosely . 
= beat on the blinds that were drawn ‘se 

osely, 

Till all was gray ; 

‘Whila.a funeral train paused bg the steps of 


stone 

Whioh her feet as a ehild, girl, woman ‘had 
known ; 

And, with mourners behind, and mourners be- 


f 
In her coffin she eame from her father's.door, 
Over the way. NN. U. 








GEMS. 


Tux pursuit of knowledge ought.to nullify ego- 
tism iastead of increasing is. 

Maw is naturally fond of aetivity, yet he has 
jpersuaded himself that he loves nothing so much us 
‘taking hig ease. 

Hz who studies for a good. purpose, to him his 
study becomes a blessing; to him who does not. it 
| grows @ poison. 

Hx'that goes too near sin to-day, may fall into it 
to morrow. Prudence will not always venture to 
the brink of innocence. 

Tue first years of man must make provision for 
the last- He that never thinks, can never’ be wise, 
, Perpetual levity must end in ignorance; and intem- 
| perance, though it may fire the spirits for an hour, 
| will make life short or miserable. Let us. eonsider 





}that youth is of no long duration, aad that in me- 


ag became the wife of # seafaring man; she ate her. 
smoked herrings with a relish, and was not, daunted, 
at hard tack. Now:she had @ craving for luxuries,’ 


ture age, when the enchantments of fancy shall 
cease, and phantom délights daucd no more about 
us, we shall have no more-comforts but the esteem 
of wise men and the means of doing good. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Action. or Compressep Arm on. Muat.—Ac- 
cording to Bert, meat‘doss not putrify:in compressed 
‘air, but merely undergoes a slight change in externa¥ 
appearance, Even whep patrifaction has been begun 
it is said to be eutireiy arrested when the substauce 
‘is intveduced inte a condensed atmosphere. 
| A NEW-- potato, known as the white queen (reine 
blanche) is being ‘cultivated in France. In good 
soil, from tén to fifteen tubers are formed, many 
which attain of exceed the weight of 2:2 pounis. 
The flavour is said to: be very fiue. . Plautud ip 
February or March, it becomes ripe in July. 

Curg ror DipaHtHeRntaA—The ravages of diph- 
theria in Australia have been so éxtensive within the 
last few years.thatthe Government offered a large 
reward for,any certain method of cure; and among 
other responses to this was one by “Mr. Greathead, 
who at first, kept, his method a secret, but afterwards 
communicated it freely to the public. It is simply 
the use of sulphuric acid) of which four dropa aro 
diluted in three fourths of a tambler of water to be 
administered to a grown person and a smaller dose 
to children, at iutervals not specified, The result is 
said to be a coagulation of the diphtheritic membrane 
and its ready removal by coughing. It is asserted 
that: where the case thus treated has not atvanced to 
a nearly fatal termination, the patient recovered iv 
almost‘every instance. 

—_ 


STATISTICS. 

Tue Larcrsr Steamers 1x. THE: Wornn.—The 
isix largest steamers in the world are ths ‘Great 
Eastern,” owned by. tho International J'clograp) 
Consiraction. and’ Maintenance Gum pany, 67-4 it. lou, 
77 ft. broad; the“ City of ‘Pekin; “lately jaunched’ 
on the Deleware river, Pacific Muil Steamstiip Com- 
pany, 6,000 tons, 423° fet long, 48 ft, browd; the 
‘*Liguria,”*Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 4,520 
‘tons; 460 ft. len z, 454t. browd ; the ‘ Britarnia,” W lice 
| Star, 4,700 tons; 456 ft. loug, 46 ft. browd; the * City 
of’ Richmond,” luman, 45600 tons, 453% feet long, 45 
lft. beam; ‘and the *~ Bothnia,” Oanard, 4,500. tana, 
\425.f% long, 42} It. broad, 
_  Barrse Musaum.—By ® returu obtaimed: by Mr. 
'Kay-Shuttleworth it is shown'thet the total expeuse 
of mafotenanece from the foundation of the musenu 
lin 1743 ta the 3lst.of March lash year was .452;56al. 
| 863s... 9d... ‘The sotal expenditure for purelinse.s i the 
|same period amounted to 991,348f. 168. Bld. The 
|two sume amonnted’to 4,444;2071. 5s. 8u., of whicle 
4,349,593. 9s. 1d, paid from Parliamentary funds, 
jiuclusive of about 110,594. received as dividends ow 
30,0001. Cousols, the aneseum invested fumd wid 
58,7981, Ve. Td. from: bequests, etc. ‘Fhe mer- 
}setm prblications rotor 40,8202 153., and. siuce 
1863 have been paid inte the Exchequer, ani sot ap- 
plied, as previously, ia aid of the Parlianwitary 
vote. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
A wrcr little volume is being printed at the Im- 
| pexial Printing Office at. Pekin, a work of 220 voluawe 
— Bhe wee the Sippression of the Taeping 
y 


Revolution: fouet Gordan's army.” 

Tne Indian committee have sent home a request 
to. the committee, in Lendog to.seleet another ariiss 
to te the late Mr. Poloy's unfinished stutne vi 
Lord Canning. - 

A‘ GRAND ovation hasbeen given to Liszt at Rome 
ou the occasion of his sixty-third birthday. He per- 





formed; several, works, and was literally inundated 
br bouquets. 

Atr'the voting forthe election of Lord Rector of 
Glasgow ‘University, tha candidates being Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Emerson, Mz. Disraeli was aheal from 
| first to last, aud the final result was: the following: 
| Disraeli, 700 ; Emereon, 500 ; majority, 200. 

Tue Earl of Derby base been elected Lord Rector 
| of Edinburgh University by a. majority of 187 over 
| Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., the other caudidate. The 
numbers: were 770.’ for tis lordship and 583 for the 
| late Postmaster-G f in the Gladstone Adminis~ 
| tration, On a 

Dr. Livixgstone’s camp equipment has been sold 
by auction, and produced a total of 281. 4s, The 
| highest prices were 8]. 106, forthe late travellers 
fowling-piece, and 5/, 10s. for his pocket filter and 
} cup, while a lot of five air pillows, gaiters, ant one 
black glove fetched 4/., and: a couple of. egg-eups 








sold for 17s, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Esty E. 8.—You will find a list of all the London 
newspapers iu the London Directory. 

Amy, Macaig and Ermst, should have written their 
letters on separate sheets or half-sheets of paper. 

8. M. T.—An illegitimate child ought to marry in the 
name Ly which he is best known. 

Cuara should seek a personal interview with one of 
ee — who carry on business at the west-end of 

2ndon, 

Powber anv §H0t.—Your most practical course of pro- 
ceeding will be to make a | applicati the 
bandmaster of the regiment located in the cavalry bar- 
racks nearest to your residence, 

Iota.—The fashion for collecting the various descrip- 
tions of postage stamps has in a great measure passed 
away, and with it has vanished the fancy price occa- 
sionally obtained for examples of the rarer sorts. Perhaps 
sixpence is the outside price for the specimen to which 
you allude. 

Cc. . G.—Buckskin leggings can be cleaned by being 
washed in water impreguated with alum and salt. After 
this they should be steeped for a few hours in bran and 
water. They are next dried, after which they are made 
soft and glossy by means of a dressing of wheaten flour 
and yolk of egg. Then they are well manipulated, 
stretched on a board, and by being passed over 
a hot iron, 

H. B. (8.).—“ Very »” “ very nice,” are appropriate 
expressiona wherewith to characterize the verses about 
“Little Gilbert.” The subject might, however, have 
been invested with greater dignity. The old sing-song 
chymes do not, in these days, adequately represent the 
anguish of the last adieu nor the thoughts that will 
crowd the mind of the survivor as he stands upon the 
brink of his beloved’s grave, 

Horatio.—1l. Of the verses all we can say is that they 
are written by an industrious rhymer. 2. A voice to sing 
with is one of the things which cannot be made b 
mortals, 3 Fast walking or suitable running exercise will 
take away shortuess of wind from an otherwise healthy 
person. 4. Exercise is good for the whiskera, be- 
cause exercise promotes the free action of the skin 
which has something to do with a pleutiful growth of 

















r. 

Nozopr’s Dagiimg.—l, The cloak can be cleaned by 
being washed in warm water, to which ammonia has been 
added. Soap must not be used, and the water should not 
be hotter than the hand can bear. The ammoniu should 
form about one-twelfth part of the liquid. Great care 
must be taken, for, in the hands of an amateur, the gar- 
ment may be spoiled. Your best course is to send the 
cloak to a professioual scourer. 2. Ihe handwriting is 
good. Practice makes perfect. 3, Fresh air and exercise. 
4, Yes. 

lexoramvus.—Your requirements are so extensive that 
we are afraid nothing short of a modern encyclopaedia 
will satisfy your de Of these the world possesses 
a variety, from the comprehensive work just published 
in Pekin, anabaring 6,140 volumes (to which is attached 
the nominal price of 4,000. ster! ) to the more modest 
English compilation of a dozen volumes or so at a price 
of about four guineas. Perhaps the latter would do for 
you to begin with. To it you might add Abercrombie’s 
two works, the one on the Intellectnal Powers, the other 
on The Philosophy of the Moral F. 

ForGgt-ME-Not.— What a lover's eye iene perceive in 
the face of the portrait you have sent for inspection it is 
impossible to say. O ry men might have a difficulty 
in tracing any beauty—that is, in the face, for all must 
admire the exquisite symmetry of the shoulders, Then 
you have written in a very fascinatingsstyle, and in a 
very teasing . You like very well “to carry on a 
little flirtation,” do you? Have a care, for some cavalier 
will be for breaking a lance with you some day, and then 
——tThat letter! that letter! Heigho! 

Marcaret M.—We do not admire the handwriting. 
The face, however, is certainly pretty. In it shrewdness 
and love, an jou, ideration and desire 
eeem to be pretty evenly balanced, There is sufficient af- 
fection to make a devoted wife and insufficieat romance 
to form an undesirable attach t. Such a practical, 
pleasant, amiable.,ood-looking young lady will never want 
admirers, and from them, Portia-like, she will make her 
choice with due deliberation. Her home will be the very 
pattern of comfort, and in it tranquil joy will be almost 
a constant guest. 

Rose 3.—Lt a charmer would charm it seems necessary 
that her atteutious should be given ticularly and pre- 
cisely and in a marked manner, as distinguished either 
trom the obscurity or generality which pervades your 
aote. To whom you intended to say all the pretty things 
you have written it is impossible todivine. The sweet- 
ness, alas! is wasted on the desert air, because it is ad- 











dressed to no one. True, your devoted nature has been 
manifested to our solitary selves. But what is that? 
Practically you are as yet the flower that’s bora to biush 
unseen. Lom a lesson from an hambler sphere, When 
those horrid creatures of the tropics desire to fascinate 
some other creature into their power ay Se not allow 
their eyes to rest upon vacanoy ; no, no, they fix the 
on the object. Do you then be more industrious 
your pen, and by means of it give a name to the object 
whom you would entwine and euslave by the silken cords 
of your undying love! 

F E. B.—It is certainly a well-founded charge against 
ph: mists that they are continually breaking that 

which tells us we should not judge by os 

But in reply they are ready enough to admit that educa- 
tion and principle can and do control the most ill- 
favoured countenance, rendering some of us not so bad 
as we scem, while there may also be a bad habit eating 
the goodness away from a character repre d by a face 
which seems to possess all the virtues in combination. 
In reality it takes a long time to know one another, and 
a just person would take care that a scrupulous and com. 
prehensive view of actions should be the chief element of 
any expressed judgment. Prajudices and fancies are, 
however, scon formed, and it is about these latter we 
have written and now write. It seems as if the two 
young ladies represented in the photograph submitted 
were ty, industrious, intelligent and energetic. 
Neither is pretty. Miss F. looks warm-hearted, Miss 
P. seems heartless. Sue ia disappoiuted with something. 
Her expression is a little vindictive, and she does not 
seem capable of one tittle of the alfection that Fanny has 
at her command, . 





Ig A GARRET, 
She sits in her cheerless garret room, 
A young girl, faded aud wora, 
Sewing away in the faint-lit gloom 
Till the hours draw on to the mora ; 
And only then does she cease, with a sigh, 
And fall to her troubled sleep ; 
For reat must be paid an | something laid by, 
And the chill days onward creep. 


Another night ani another still, 
And still the pale worser woils on, 
By the candle atlare on the window-sill, 
Tin the darkness hints of the dawn, 
Weaker the fingers, sadder the eyes, 
Aud paler aud thinner tue face ; 
But the beggar-wind ut the casement sizhs, 
And the days grow colder upace, 


The torch of November in ashes is gray, 
The bleak December is come, 

But still she sits sewing and sewing away, 
Though heart and fingers are numb. 

She starts from her late-sought rest to hear 
The joyous Christmas bells ; 

But her work is behind and food is dear, 
And the hunger of wiuter tells, 


Again she sits by the flickering light, 
Which scatters but dimly the gloom, 

But the fingers waver, her aching sighs 
‘Wanders vacantly over the rooui— 

Over fireless hearth aud meagre bed, 
And the whole dark, cheerless place; 

But she falters still at needle aud thread, 
For the winter sweeps on apace, 


At the garret window the sunbeams lurk 
And then peep timidly in, 
But they only full ou sume ueedlework 
In the lap of a figure thiu— 
A moveless figure, with {ace death-white, 
But with lips by a sad swile vrowne J, 
And over the eart the suow shines bright ; 
The sewiug-girl's sleep is profound. N. D. ¥. 


Taus Unit Deatu.—l. Bread is made with German 
yeast as follows :—To one quarter of flour add a desgert- 
spoonful of salt and mix well; dissolve oue ounce of d 

erman yeast in three tablespooufuls of cold water, 
to this one pint and a half of water a little warmed and 
pour the whole into the flour aud salt previously mixed; 
knead the mixture well immediately aud let it stan 
in a warm room for an hour, then divide it into loaves, 
which are better baked in tius. Upon the subjects of 
lightness aud substitutes for yeast, Dr, Stark says :— 
“When bread is desired to be especially light and 
porous the dough is fixed in deep irva pans, wnich by 
preventing the escape of carbouic acid gas from the 
sides of the loaf causes the whole loaf to swell up more 
and produces a greater amount of sponginess.” He 
adds :—* It has been the aim of many bakers to produce 
light and spongy bread by the diseagagement of car- 
bonic acid gas or other vapour iu the mass of dough 
during the firing; without the use of yeast or leaven. 
For this purpose carbonate of ammonia (in the propor- 
tion of about seventy grains in one pound of flour) has 
been and is extensively used; aud as this substance is 
totally volatilized by the heat of the oven it imparts 
neither smell nor taste to the bread, yet by assuming 
the gaseous form in the dough causes it to swell out, 
thus rendering it light and sponzy and consequently 
easily digestible.” 2. The question as to the advis- 
bility of a marriage between May and December is one 
which depeuds so much upon the dispositions and health 
of the parties immediately concerned, that a stranger 
natually besitates to advise. Lt therefore can now be 
merely said that, as the tone of your letter appears to 
be in favour of rejecting the good man’s posals, you 
should immediately give to the subject your best con- 
sideration, and, again without delay, f inform him 
of the result. 


Liy, twenty-two, tall, dark hair, fair complexion, 
fresh colour, would like to correspond with a sailor, with 
a view to marriage. 

Mania, twenty-nine, fair, rather stout, considered nice 
looking, would lke to correspond with a AD, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Mexruy Maun, seventeen, fair complexion, hazel eyes, 
and pretty, would like to marry a tall young man about 
twenty-one; a clerk in a good ition preferr 

Happr Louis, tweuty-one, dark hair and eyes, consi- 


¢ 





dered good looking, would like to correspond with a sea- 





faring man with a view to matrimony. “ Louise “ is very 

Kg elma te iy would make a tne wife. 
ILDRED, Sweet seventeen, laug ue eyes, pearly 

white teeth, and of a most bl ion, would 


tke to weary 0 tals gentleman whose income must not 


2 year. 
T. K., twenty-oue, 5ft, 8im., fair complexion, good 
8 . fond of music and eer ey Re- 
spondent must be of loving disposition, fond of home, 
and not under eighteen. 
Broap Arrow, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark lair and eyes, 
a non-commission officer in the army, wishes to curre- 
Wide loan lady about nineteen, medium height 
a \° 
L. B., Maine By my a would like to correiponi with a 
young domestic lady with a view to matrimony; he isa 
mechanic and has dark hair. Respondent must be a 
Boman Catholic and uot over twenty. 
wEmitr S., seventeen, fair, blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
= loving and domesticated, would like to‘correspond 
with a nice-looking, fair young man, who is foud of 
nome. end has a good income; a midsbipman pre- 


Lovina Katiz, twenty-three, medium height, fair 
complexion, considered good looking and thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a military 
gentleman, with a view to mony; tall and dark 
complexion preferred. aa 

intram G., 5ft. 10in., dark-brown hair, gray eyes and 
considered very good looking, is desi of pond 
iug with a young lady wit a view to matrimony, ove 
who is in postegnee of aw aanuity of 1001. or a fortune of 
1,0001. erred, 


pre ‘ 

T. Ca seaman, late from the Ashantee War, wishes 
to seepene with 2 lady not over twenty, who is 
loving, domesticated,-dad residiag in London. He is 

looking, has blue eyes, dark hair, shaves clean, aud 
t. Gin, 

Pet ov Tus Suir, twenty-three, 5ft. 6io., dark hair and 
bushy whiskers, dark brown eyes, just returued from a 
foreign station, would like to corres with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony, She must be about 
twenty, good looking, domesticated, fond of children, 
able to make'a home and happy and com(ortavle. 
inthinn M. a — Dn rere oo eg — 

8 apprentices a ough appreutices like other 
mortals will indulge ta harmless fictations they must 
of course learn to make love as well as to learu other 
things—yet in their own interest they should endeavour 
not to be caught until they are free men. 

Prive or tas Mass, twenty-three, Sit. 5in., dark hair 
and eyes, no whiskers, good looking, aud bas a little 
money laid by for rainy day, wishes te correspond with 
a zoang lady about twenty, who is good loo«iuyg, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children, and who cyuld love a 
sailor from the bottom of her heart, 

ComMomIcATIONS KeoxlVED: 

Daisr is responded to by—“ A W. B.,” who is all she 
requires. ret, 

Mob.us- Angot by—‘‘ Audre,”’ a tradesman, who would 
endeavour to find a happy houe for a faivuiut wife, 

Jenyiz by—* Georse,’ twenty-seven, medium height, 
in a good busivess, and could make her comfurtavle and 


happy: 

. O. by—* Polly B.,” tweity-one, fair, medium 
height, 

wife. 





thinks she could make * G. VU.” a loving 


Firive Rorat Yarapuay by—‘‘Ewily B.,” eighteen, 
medium height, dark-brown hair, gray eyes, good look- 
ing. domesticated, and belouss to Loudon. 

ILPa by—“G. H, W.,” thirty-two, medium height, 
rather dark, 2001, per anuum; aud by—** Zeietie,” 
twenty-seven, medium height, dark, in wa iair position, 
with bright prospects in the future. 

Eras, by—** Ralph,” twenty-three, tall, dark, with 
curly hair and moustache, and considered handsome. 
He has also a good income aud could provide a coutor- 
table home for a true and loving girl, He would like to 
hear farther from Ethel. 

Meaex Gia, by—“* Quilldriver Jim.” 

“ Quilldriver Jim, just thirty-two, 
ith raven hair and eyes durk-vlue, 
Of manly build and middle height, 
The joys of home his chief delight, 
Who earns his bread with ink und pan, 
And moves among the City men, 
a missus, good aud kind, 
With willing hands, who would not mind 
To fix shirt buttons, tie bis scarf, 
Kiss him whea sad and make him laugh, 
Thinks correspondent ‘ Merry Girl’ 
Would be to hiw a priceless pearl,” 

*,* Letters from the tollowiug have also been _re- 
ceived :—H, Wingfield D. ; J. B.S. ; C. B.S. ; ‘I. 1. O. C.- 
J, H. W.; anda correspondent with * Violet.” 
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